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PREFACE. 


By  Doctor  Frank:  Baldwin. 


ROF.  Samri  S.  Baldwin,  known  through  the  East  as  “ The  White  Mahatma  f 
a title  which  he  has  since  adopted  for  exhibition  purposes,  was  born  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

At  an  early  age  he  displayed  a decided  penchant  for  dabbling  in  the 
mysterious.  One  of  the  first  thrashings,  but  by  no  means  the  only  one 
he  ever  received,  was  for  cutting  two  holes  in  the  family  dining  table,  so 
that  a small  youngster  hidden  underneath  could  change  an  egg  into  a 
potato. 

After  considerable  practice  he  was  able  to  accomplish  this  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
The  egg  was  placed  at  one  end  of  the  table,  the  potato  at  the  other,  each  being  covered 
with  a tea  cup,  presto  change!  and  with  a flourish  of  his  wand  the  cups  were  removed 
and  behold  the  egg  and  potato  had  changed  places. 

At  this  stage  the  family  and  neighbors  were  called  in  to  witness  the  remarkable 
transformation.  But  alas  for  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs.  When  the  cups  were 
lifted  and  everybody  should  have  been  transfixed  with  amazement,  a cruel  and  prosaic 
mother,  who  was  herself  a bit  of  a sleight-of-hand  performer,  discovered  that  her  dining 
table  was  mined.  The  small  boy  underneath  the  table  was  fished  out  with  the  crooked 
end  of  an  umbrella  and  ignominiously  thrown  into  the  street;  while  S.  S.  was  painfully 
made  aware  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptural  saying : that  44  To  spare  the  rod  spoils  the 
child,”  and  for  some  days  thereafter  he  took  his  meals  in  comfort  off  the  mantel-piece, 
while  his  mother  consoled  him  with  other  adages,  such  as  “A  thrashing  in  time  saves 
nine.*  etc.,  etc. 

As  he  became  older  all  his  spare  spending  money  was  expended  in  buying  the 
41  Magician’s  Own  Book,”  44  The  Boy's  Book  of  Magic,”  etc.  In  1864  he  commenced 
making  experiments  in  White  Magic.  Shortly  afterwards  he  witnessed  the  perform- 
ances of  the  far-famed  Davenport  Brothers,  and  became  entirely  fascinated  with  the 
weird,  and  at  the  time,  to  him,  inexplicable  doings.  He  followed  the  Davenport 
Brothers  from  town  to  town  and  place  to  place,  but  soon  became  convinced  that  all 
of  their  work  was  but  very  dextrous  and  delicate  deception. 

He  then  took  up  the  subject  of  Spiritualism  and  occult  phenomena  in  geperal, 
and  all  his  evenings  were  occupied  in  attending  spiritual  seances. 
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After  a few  years  investigation  he  became  absolutely  skeptical  as  to  anything 
spiritual,  and  became  certain  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  so  called  spiritual  and  super- 
' natural  manifestations  were  produced  either  by  conscious  or  unconscious  deception,  or 
caused  by  natural,  though  not  well  understood  laws. 

He  commenced  a series  of  entertainments  in  which  he  first  duplicated  and  then 
explained  the  manifestations  of  the  fraudulent  mediums.  And  for  a long  time  offered  a 
reward  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  any  manifestation  which  he  could  not  show  was  pro- 
duced by  human  agency,  if  he  was  first  permitted  to  witness  it  twice. 

Having  a natural  gift  for  thaumaturgy,  he  added  to  his  entertainment  several 
remarkable  deceptions  of  his  own,  and  from  the  very  start  created  a furore,  crowding 
the  largest  theatres,  and  causing  immense  excitement,  by  the  weird  and  startling 
results  produced  without  any  apparatus  of  any  sort 

Almost  every  clergyman  of  any  note  visited  the  entertainment  and  in  many  places 
the  performances  were  spoken  of  from  the  pulpits  as  being  a great  benefit  to  the  public  at 
large.  Thousands  of  eminent  public  individuals  sent  Professor  Baldwin  most  com- 
plimentary letters  and  testimonials  testifying  to  the  good  he  was  doing. 

In  the  very  zenith  of  his  success  his  health  broke  down  and  he  was  forced  to  rest* 
He  went  to  India  and  the  East  and  spent  many  months  in  investigating  the  Rosocrucian 
mysteries  and  feats  of  the  Thibetian  Mahatmas, 

Again  he  commenced  his  entertainments,  and  all  over  the  Orient  created  a most 
profound  sensation.  His  hypnotic  and  clairvoyant  trance  experiments  especially  caus- 
ing much  discussion.  He  visited  Great  Britain,  and  for  seven  months  drew  enormous 
audiences,  but  once  more  breaking  down  was  compelled  to  seek  warmer  climates.  He 
has  visited  nearly  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Turkey  in  Asia,  Arabia 
and  Egypt,  South  Africa,  Bechuana  Land,  Natal,  Zulu  Land,  Delagoa  Bay,  Zanzibar, 
and  the  African  East  Coast,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  India,  Burma,  Siam,  China,  Japan, 
Java,  Borneo,  and  Sumatra,  all  parts  of  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  Fiji  Islands, 
New  Caledonia,  Samoa,  Honolulu  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  British  Columbia,  Canada, 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Central  America  and  Cuba,  and  portions  of 
South  America.  Everywhere  the  largest  theatres  and  halls  have  been  crowded  to 
suffocation. 

Professor  Baldwin  does  not  believe  in  the  supernatural  or  occult.  In  his  opinion 
the  manifestations  of  the  mediums  ; the  sorcery  of  the  Yogii  and  the  mysticism  of  the 
Mahatmas  are  wonderful  only  because  not  generally  understood.  In  his  Oriental  enter- 
tainments Professor  Baldwin  added  to  the  conjuration  of  the  Indian  Ojha  Brahmins 
bewildering  artifices  of  his  own,  and,  although  India  and  the  East  are  the  very  birth- 
place of  occult  mysteries,  yet  Professor  Baldwin's  entertainment  was  so  marvellous  in 
its  weird  fascination  that  Fakeers  and  Phongyii,  Brahmins  and  Ascetics,  Laamas  and 
Gooroos,  in  their  amazement  christened  Professor  Baldwin  “ The  mighty  monarch  of 
the  Mahatmas." 

“ His  talk  is  redolent  of  the  humor  characteristic  of  Mark  Twain  and  Artemus 
Ward,  and  keeps  his  audience  in  a simmer  of  merriment,  while  his  peculiar  performance 
adds  a flavor  of  deep  mystery  to  the  proceedings.” 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  ORIENTAL  DEFINITION  OF  A MAHATMA. 

WHAT  PEOPLE  THINK  A MAHATMA  IS.  WHAT  A MAHATMA  REALLY  IS.  HOW  I 
RECEIVED  THE  TITLE,  WHITE  MAHATMA.”  TRAVELERS’  YARNS.  ILLUSIONARY 
FAKEERS.  INDIAN  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.  THE  WITCH  OF  ENDOR.  MY  FIRST  INDIAN 
EXPERIENCE.  HOW  I BECAME  DISGUSTED. 

<Sg%T  is  a common  thing  nowadays  to  talk  about  Mahatmas,  but  not  one  person  in  a 
thousand,  even  among  the  educated  men  and  women  of  the  day,  who  use  the 
word  “Mahatma”  so  fluently  and  flippantly,  has  the  slightest  idea  of  what  a 
Mahatma  is. 

According  to  the  Eastern  idea,  spiritually  speaking,  a Mahatma  is  simply  one 
who  has  so  purified  his  “Mahat”  or  spiritual  mind  or  inner  nature,  that  his  higher 
ego  is  enabled  to  act  directly  upon  his  lower  or  brain  mind.  When  this  occurs  he 
becomes  a Mahatma,  or  “ great  soul.”  This  is  the  literal  definition  of  Mahatma. 
The  popular  or  common  idea  of  a Mahatma  is,  one  who  is  capable  of  performing 
strange  mysteries  and  producing  remarkable  and  semi-miraculous  demonstrations  by 
some  occult  or  unknown  agency. 

Referring,  however,  to  the  spiritual  idea  of  the  Mahatma,  a modern  writer  lo  an 
English  paper  says  : “ In  order,  therefore,  to  see  a Mahatma  and  to  recognize  him  as 

such,  it  is  necessary  to  contact  him  upon  his  own  spiritual  plane.  Elevate  your  con- 
sciousness to  the  Mahatmic  plane,  and  you  will  see  not  a Mahatma,  but  many.  It  is 
true  that  a Mahatma  may  reveal  himself  to  some  person  or  persons  on  the  ‘outer’ 
plane — for  purposes  of  his  own,  but  in  such  a case  the  evidence  of  his  Mahatmaship 
rests  in  the  consciousness  of  the  person  or  persons  who  see  or  contact  him.  not  in  the 
display  of  any  abnormal  powers.  And  deception — unconscious  or  conscious— is  easy. 
And  we  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  no  Mahatma  will  appear  for  the  sake  of  proving 
his  existence.  He  works  for  other  ends  and  wider  issues.  Mahatma  is  a name  for 
an  internal  and  spiritual  condition  and  does  not  depend  in  any  way  upon  outside 
circumstances,  conditions  or  powers.  For  anything  you  know  to  the  contrary,  the 
ragged  being  who  sweeps  the  streets  in  front  of  your  house  or  office  may  be  a Mahat- 

Sa,  or  be  on  the  high  road  to  Mahatmaship.  It  has  been  said  that  you  might  live  in 
ie  same  house  with  a Mahatma  all  your  life  and  never  know  him  except  as  your 
co-dweller.  Why  ? Because  though  your  bodies  are  on  the  same  plane  your  minds 
are  on  different  planes.  He  lives  in  a spiritual  world  to  which  yours  has  not  yet 
awakened.  Meanwhile  you  can  study  the  evidence  (which  exists  in  profusion)  that 
Mahatmas  are  not  vapors  from  Theosophic  brains.  If  you  cannot  see  a Mahatma 
you  can  read  the  accounts  of  those  who  have  seen  Mahatmas.  You  can  compare 
accounts  and  sift  circumstances.  It  will  be  a task,  it  is  true,  to  do  it  properly,  for 
you  will  have  to  read  records  going  back  to  the  earliest  times,  and  of  innumerable 
peoples. 
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If  you  are  a Christian,  perhaps  you  had  better  confine  yourself  to  the  Bible, 
which  is  full  of  the  records  of  the  Mahatmas,  great  masters,  teachers,  spiritual  guides, 
adepts,  whatever  you  like  to  call  them.” 

In  assuming  the  title  of  the  “ White  Mahatma,”  a title  which  was  first  given  me 
by  the  Indian  newspapers  and  afterward  adopted  by  the  public  at  large,  I do  not 
assume  or  claim  the  possession  or  use  of  any  miraculous , occult , superhuman  or 
supernatural  powers  whatever . In  fact,  I do  not  believe  in  the  supernatural  in  any 
sense.  But  as  a wonder  worker  and  mystery  producer,  the  manifestations  exhibited 
by  my  wife  and  myself  are  fully  equal  to  any  of  the  manifestations  given  under 
similar  conditions  by  any  of  the  Yogis  or  Gooroos  of  India  or  the  Gompas  of  Thibet. 

I admit  that  many  of  the  stories  and  tales  1 have  seer,  in  print  are  decidedly  of 
a miraculous  flavor  and  candidly  confess  that  I cannot  explain  them  as  thus  told. 

Many  of  the  traveler’s  stories  are  similar  to  those  of  the  little  boy  at  a birthday 
party,  who  pointed  at  a little  girl  and  said  : “ This  little  girl  is  my  own  blood  sister, 
yet  her  father  is  not  my  father,  and  her  mother  is  not  my  mother.”  Every  one 
puzzled  himself  to  guess  how  this  could  be.  The  solution  Anally  was  that  the  little 
boy  had  lied.  So,  in  many  of  the  travelers  yarns,  a very  little  grain  of  fact  is  seized 
upon  and  woven  and  distorted  into  a tissue  of  exaggeration  ana  Action  marvelous  to 
read,  but  perhaps  without  the  slightest  modicum  or  real  truth. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  millions  of  people  who  have  lived  in  India  all  their 
lives  have  never  seen  the  manifestations  claimed  to  be  produced  by  the  Yogis.  The 
majority  of  Indian  residents  set  the  whole  thing  down  as  mere  bosh  and  contempt- 
uously ridicule  the  stories  they  read  as  being  the  grossest  exaggeration  or  the  most 
positive  falsehoods. 

My  own  experience  has  been,  that  laying  aside  the  exaggerations  of  travelers  and 
even  the  deliberate  fabrications  of  writers  wishing  to  make  their  books  sell,  or  to  pro- 
duce newspaper  or  magazine  articles  palatable  to  the  desire  of  the  public  for  something 
beyond  the  ordinary  ken,  that  there  are  a very  few  Individuals  in  India  who  are 
capable  of  causing  the  spectators  who  are  in  their  immediate  proximity  to  see  or  to 
imagine  they  see  most  remarkable  and  astounding  occurrences.  These  favored 
individuals,  however,  are  very  few  and  are  rarely  met  with  even  by  Indian  residents. 

The  ordinary  Illusionary  fakeer  is  quite  common,  and  the  production  of  the 
Mango  tree,  the  Basket  illusion  and  other  work  of  that  character  can  be  witnessed  in 
almost  every  Indian  town  with  as  much  frequency  as  street  bands  or  hand  organs 
can  be  heard  in  other  countries. 

These  illusionary  fakeers,  however,  do  not  produce  anything  like  the  class  of 
work  which  is  said  to  be  produced  by  the  Yogis,  and  It.  is  the  illusionary  work  which 
is  mostly  witnessed  by  globe-trotters,  to  whom  it  seems  extremely  marvelous;  but  to 
professionals,  who  understand  the  principle  of  the  various  deceptions,  much  of  their 
work  seems  very  poor.  Most  of  these  fakeers.  however,  are,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  marvelous  sleight  of  hand  performers.  Their  sleight  and  dexterity  in  minor 
ledge rdemain  Is  something  beautiful  to  see.  None  of  it,  however,  is  in  any  sense 
more  dextrous  than  the  three-card  manipulations  of  the  ordinary  “monte”  men,  or 
the  work  of  the  “ thimble  rigger,”  so  often  to  be  seen  on  English  race  courses. 

In  this  volume,  which  I term  “The  Secrets  of  Mahatma  Land  Exposed,”  I take 
the  broad  definition  of  a Mahatma  to  be  a mystery  worker  and  producer  of  weird, 
strange  and  bewildering  manifestations;  in  fact,  the  Sorcerers  or  Magil  of  the 
various  countries  in  which  I have  traveled. 

Any  American  spiritual  medium,  according  to  the  testimony  of  thousands  who 
have  claimed  to  have  witnessed  materializations  and  other  phenomena  of  that 
character,  is  just  as  much  deserving  of  the  title  of  Mahatma  as  any  of  the  Oriental 
mystery  workers. 

In  all  sections  of  the  world,  and  ever  since  the  creation,  there  have  been  people 
credited  with  having  supernatural  powers.  We  read  in  the  Bible  that  people  of 
this  class  had  become  so  common  in  the  days  of  Saul  (and  had  perhaps  deceived 
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the  public  with  the  same  facility  that  their  modem  confreres  have  done)  that  Saul 
was  forced  to  issue  an  edict  casting  them  out  of  the  land.  But  being  himself  infec- 
ted by  the  populur  belief  in  their  miraculous  powers,  he  decided  to  consult  the 
Witch  of  Endor,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  all  we  read  about  her,  she  undoubtedly  got 
rather  the  better  of  her  kingly  applicant  and  humbugged  him  to  her  heart’s  content. 

In  Africa,  the  Obi  man,  'Witch  doctor  and  Rainmaker  hold  the  same  position  in 
the  estimation  of  the  people.  The  North  American  Indian  has  his  Medicine  man; 
Yoodooism  still  has  hold  of  the  West  India  negro  and  Shamonism  controls  even  the 
fur-clad  Esquimaux. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  contend  against  a belief  which  seems  engrafted  in  the  entire 
population  of  the  world. 

Superstition  dies  hard,  and  perhaps  as  long  as  the  world  lasts  people  will  believe 
(because  they  wish  to)  that  certain  favored  individuals  are  possessed  of  occult  and 
superhuman  powers. 

Personally,  I do  not  believe  in  the  occult  or  superhuman.  Every  manifestation  I 
have  yet  seen  seems  to  me  to  be  based  upon  nature’s  immutable  and  unchangeable 
laws.  The  mere  fact  of  our  not  understanding  these  laws  does  not  make  occurrences 
by  their  agency  supernatural.  On  the  contrary,  it  shows  ignorance  and  should  incite 
to  serious  study  and  sensible  investigation. 

When  I first  went  to  India,  I had  heard  and  read  so  much  about  the  marvels  to 
be  seen  there  that  1 was  in  a good  condition  to  be  deceived.  I wanted  to  see  something 
marvelous  and  hoped  and  felv  sure  that  I would  see  something  that  I could  not  under- 
stand or  comprehend.  Fortunately  for  me,  however,  my  first  experience  was  with 
some  of  the  wandering  fakeers.  A friend  of  mine  who  had  resided  in  India  some 
few  months  previous  to  my  arrival  was  much  impressed  with  some  of  the  tricks  he 
had  seen,  on  the  street,  and  was  impressed  by  them  because  they  were  done  in  the 
open.  His  theory  about  modern  Caucasian  magicians  was  that  all  of  their  mysteries 
were  caused  by  concealed  stage  trap-doors,  and  that  the  average  illusionist  was 
capable  of  producing  from  Ms  coat  sleeve  anything  from  a bird  cage  to  a 
hippopotamus. 

But  he  was  decidedly  fascinated  by  the  delicate  sleight  of  hand  of  the  fakeers. 
He.  like  myself,  had  read  a lot,  and  wished  to  believe  in  the  marvels  of  the  East. 
But,  unlike  myself,  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  tricks  and  deceptions  of  ‘ hanky 
panky’,  illusionists.  Therefore,  when  he  first  saw  the  Basket  trick  and  the  growth 
of  the  Mango  tree,  he  at  once  decided  that  some  occult  force  must  be  at  work. 

Knowing,  however,  my  skeptical  disposition  regarding  anything  supernatural,  he 
was  quite  anxious  to  have  me  see  the  identical  performances  which  had  so  puzzled 
him  and  felt  quite  sure  I would  at  once  be  converted  to  a belief  in  occult  forces  when 
I saw  the  doings  of  a particular  fakeer  and  his  assistants, 

I was,  however,  much  disappointed.  The  first  time  I saw  their  performances 
many  of  the  tricks  seemed  ridiculously  simple,  and  I stared  in  perfect  wonderment 
at  the  mystified  appearance  of  my  friends  and  some  European  lookers  on  who  seemed 
thoroughly  bewildered  by  what  they  saw. 

My  friend  turned  on  me  triumphantly  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Basket  trick  and 
said  : “There ! can  you  see  any  possible  explanation  ? ” 

I said  : “ Is  it  possible  yon  cannot  see  how  simple  it  is  f It  seems  to  me  every 

one  must  see  through  it.” 

His  reply  was : Is  it  possible  you  really  see  through  It  and  can  honestly  explain  It?” 
“To  me  it  seems  very  trumpery  ” was  my  answer.  “ But  perhaps  the  man  is  not  a 
first-class  performer.” 

An  old  Indian  resident  standing  near,  assured  me  that  he  lad  seen  many  of  the 
fakeers  and  that  the  man  before  us  was  a very  fair  sample  of  his  kind.  The  ther- 
mometer of  my  faith  in  Indian  miracles  fell  to  zero,  and  though  afterward  I saw 
many  fakeers  and  yogis  and  saw  much  that  was  interesting  and  even  puzzling,  I never 
•saw  any  one  thing*  done  that  could  give  me  any  faith  in  the  reality  of  occultism. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


MY  DEFINITION  OF  A MAHATMA, 


SECRETS  OF  MAHATMA  LAND  EXPLAINED.  THE  DAVENPORT  BROTHERS  AND  PROFESSOR 
FAY.  CHARLES  FOSTER,  THE  MEDIUM.  MY  SEANCES.  FOSTER’S  BLOOD  WRIT- 
ING EXPLAINED.  FIVE  DOLLARS  OF  SPIRITUAL  TRICKERY  LEARNED  FOR  FIFTY 
CENTS.  DOCTORS  SLADE  AND  MANSFIELD.  ANNA  STEWART  AND  MRS.  SAWYER. 
KNAVES  VS.  FOOLS.  CONFESSIONS  OF  MEDIUMS. 

A Mahatma  is  then,  to  be  brief,  merely  a mystery-worker,  and  this  volume, 
“ Secrets  of  Mahatma  Land  Exposed”  is  a brief  itinerary  of  my  travels  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  in  search  of  mysteries  and  the  secret  of  their  production.  In  ad- 
dition to  my  own  accounts  it  will  contain  copious  quotations  from  the  writings  of 
others,  describing  this  class  of  people  and  their  work  and  deceptions  of  all  sorts,  no 
matter  in  what  section  of  the  world  they  are  to  be  found. 

I believe  I have  a natural  talent  in  this  particular  line.  I think  I may  say  this 
without  egotism,  for  few  people  succeed  largely  in  any  line  of  work  without  having 
some  aptitude  for  it,  and  in  the  investigation  and  detection  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
mysteries,  it  is  so  evidently  to  the  interest  of  the  miracle-mongers  to  keep  their 
secrets  to  themselves,  that  unless  one  has  a special  capability  and  liking  for  this 
branch  of  work  he  will  learn  very  little. 

Years  ago,  so  long  ago  in  fact  that  I dread  to  look  back  at  it,  as  it  reminds  me 
how  fast  the  time  has  flown,  I witnessed  a performance  by  the  then  world-famed 
Davenport  Brothers  and  Professor  Fay.  I was  simply  fascinated  by  it.  It  seemed 
to  me  so  strange  and  unreal  that  I can  quite  well  forgive  myself  for  the  belief  which 
I at  first  had  that  the  queer,  weird  manifestations  were  produced  by  an  agency  sup- 
ernatural. 

For  several  nights  I sat  in  the  front  row  before  I dared  go  upon  the  stage.  Then 
my  natural  curiosity  got  the  better  of  me,  I suppose  upon  the  principle  that  “ famil- 
iarity breeds  contempt.”  I began  to  turn  over  in  my  mind  if  it  were  not  possible  to 
produce  these  same  results  by  some  delicate  chicanery.  True,  it  seemed  impossible. 
But  for  that  matter  so  did  the  tricks  of  the  illusionists  I had  witnessed,  and  I deter- 
mined, if  it  could  be  done,  to  solve  the  mystery.  I procured  a walking-stick  which 
I divided  carefully  into  inches,  so  as  to  make  a measuring  rod  out  of  it.  During  the 
intermission  when  the  audience  were  allowed  to  inspect  the  cabinet  and  the  ropes  I 
went  upon  the  stage,  and  night  after  night  carefully  measured  the  length,  breadth 
and  depth  of  the  cabinet,  took  notes  of  the  length  of  the  ropes,  their  construction, 
etc.,  and  afterward  made  experiments  at  home  with  my  friends.  Here  was  where  my 
natural  aptitude  for  this  work  was  of  great  benefit  to  me.  I found  that  I could  produce 
the  same  work  under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  and  that  I could  do  it  by  trickery. 
My  work  seemed  just  as  marvelous  to  my  friends  and  companions  as  the  work  of 
the  Davenports  had  seemed  to  me.  I then  coaxed  a number  of  friends  to  visit  the 
Davenports’  performance  to  see  if  there  was  any  comparable  difference  between  their 
work  and  mine.  My  work  was  voted  equally  as  mysterious  as  theirs,  and  the  con- 
ditions I gave  for  examination  and  investigation  were  rather  better.  I then 
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commenced  to  add  little  tricks  of  my  own,  and  in  a very  short  time  my  performances 
were  not  only  equal  to  those  of  the  Davenport  Brothers  but  were  infinitely  superior. 

About  that  time  Charles  Foster,  the  medium,  came  along  and  he  interested  me 
more  than  the  Davenports  did.  I became  so  infatuated  with  his  work  that  I had  at 
different  times  over  thirty  sittings  with  this  geuileman  at  $5  each.  It  did  not  take 
the  entire  thirty  sittings  to  convince  me  that  I was  being  humbugged  much  of  the 
time.  That,  I became  sure  of  after  some  half  dozen  seances.  But  I attended  the 
remaining  number  of  times  with  a view  of  getting  at  the  secret  of  his  work.  The  con- 
clusion I finally  arrived  at,  and  which  I stiil  hold  in  regard  to  this  gentleman’s  man- 
ifestations, was  that  he  had  considerably  natural  clairvoyant,  telepathic  or  mind- 
reading powers.  I also  found  that  he  could  not  always  exercise  this  faculty,' and 
in  cases  where  he  could  not  get  the  results  normally,  he  deceived  his  sitters  by 
delicate  sleight  of  hand.  % " 

The  famous  “blood  writing"  which  Foster  was  the  first  medium  to  introduce,  I 
found  could  very  readily  be  duplicated,  bnt  it  is  an  experiment  which  can  not  be 
given  by  every  one. 

I will  explain  it  in  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  how  bewildering  it  was. 
Foster,  after  first  telling  his  visitor  some  startling  facts  about  various  dead  friends 
and  relations,  would  suddenly  show  the  palm  of  his  hand,  or  bare  his  arm  to  the  el- 
bow, and  show  the  sitter  that  it  contained  no  marks  or  writing  of  any  sort.  He 
would  then  place  his  arm  under  the  table  and  ask  “ the  spirit”  to  write  his  or  her 
name  on  the  arm.  The  arm  was  then  rubbed  briskly  with  the  hand,  the  fingers 
of  the  hand  generally  being  slightly  moistened,  when  there  would  be  a pale,  pink 
writing,  slightly  in  relief,  as  if  a thread  or  cord  was  underneath  the  flesh.  The 
lines  of  the  writing  would  sometimes  be  sufficiently  raised  so  as  to  be  perceptible 
to  the  touch  as  well  as  to  sight.  After  a few  moments  the  writing  would  disappear. 
Of  course,  it  was  claimed  and  generally  support!  by  the  sitters  that  this  writing  was 
produced  by  some  supernatural  agency. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  bit  of  deception  was  very  simple,  and  was  produced  in  the 
following  manner. 

Mr.  Foster,  either  by  hi*  natural  clairvoyant  power  or  by  a sleight  of  hand  process, 
which  at  present  I have  not  space  to  explain,  first  obtained  the  name  of  the  dead  rela- 
tion or  individual  whom  the  visitor  wished  to  communicate  with.  Then,  taking  an 
ordinary  match,  or  small  piece  of  wood  sharpened  to  a point,  the  point  being  rounded 
and  somewhat  blunt,  yet  fairly  fine.  While  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  but 
generally  while  lighting  his  cigar,  for  he  usually  smoked  most  of  the  time  during 
the  seance,  he  would  write  upon  the  arm  or  hand  exactly  as  if  he  was  writing  with  a 
lead  pencil,  only  using  the  point  of  the  match,  and  pressing  very  hard.  At  first 
for  a moment  or  two  the  writing  is  not  at  all  legible,  nor  will  it  show.  The  arm  is 
then  placed  under  the  table  for  a few  seconds,  ostensibly  to  give  the  spirits  a chance 
to  write.  Then  when  withdrawn  from  underneath  the  table,  if  the  fingers  are  damp- 
ened and  rubbed  rapidly  and  irmly  a number  of  times  over  the  place  where  the  writ- 
ing was  made,  a bright  pink  letter  will  develop.  This  cannot  be  produced  by 
everybody,  it  requires  a skin  of  peculiar  quality,  but  perhaps  six  or  seven  people 
out  of  every  ten  can  produce  the  experiment  without  the  slightest  trouble. 

After  seeing  Foster  I visited  almost  every  medium  of  note  In  the  United  States, 
Slade,  Mansfield,  Cutler,  Anna  Stewart,  Mrs.  Sawyer,  and  hundreds  of  others  that 
1 cannot  now  mention.  The  more  I investigated  the  more  I became  convinced  that, 
outside  of  a few  manifestations  or  exhibitions  in  telepathic  or  mind-reading  force, 
that  the  work  of  all  the  so-called  spiritualistic  mediums  was  produced  absolutely 
and  entirely  by  trickery.  I refer  now  to  physical  manifestations,  such  as  table  rap- 
ping, table  lifting,  levitation  of  bodies,  precipitation,  materialization  and  work  of  that 
character. 

I have  attended  at  least  two  thousand  spiritual  seances,  and  I am  more  convinced 
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now  even  than  I was  in  my  earlier  days,  that  under  no  circumstances  do  disembodied 
spirits  return  to  this  world  to  produce  manifestations  of  any  character. 

I believe  that  in  a few  cases  where  the  mental  manifestations  are  exhibited  that 
they  are  produced  without  intentional  deception  on  the  part  of  the  medium,  especially 
where  the  medium  is  a private  individual,  giving  manifestations  without  pay  or  reward. 
But  even  then,  in  many  cases  the  physical  manifestations  (and  even  the  so-called 
mental  work)  are  quite  often  produced  knowingly  and  wilfully  by  the  medium.  But, 
it  is  often  objected,  why  should  an  individual  who  gets  no  gain  or  profit  out  of  the 
matter  stoop  to  deceive  friends  and  acquaintances.  The  reason  is  very  simple.  Nine 
people  out  of  every  ten  would  rather  be  slightly  knavish  than  be  regarded  as  fools. 

Usually  the  private  mediums  who  play  tricks  of  this  character  in  their  sittings,  in 
the  first  place  have  an  earnest  belief  in  spiritualism.  They  have  in  many  cases  been 
told  by  professional  mediums  that  they  possess  clairvoyant  or  mediumistic  power, 
and  are  very  often  much  flattered  to  think  that  they  have  some  abnormal  quality 
which  the  average  individual  has  not.  It  is  quite  a common  thing  for  a medium 
to  say  to  a visitor:  “You  have  remarkable  mediumistic  powers,  if  you  would 
only  develop  them.  You  should  have  a number  of  developing  sittings.”  The  em- 
bryo medium  at  once  commences  what  he  or  she  believes  to  be  a course  of  devel- 
opment. Private  circles  are  formed,  consisting  of  perhaps  half  a dozen  individuals. 

Occasionally  the  servant  or  the  governess  is  included,  sons  or  daughters  of  the 
family,  visitors,  etc. 

Now,  in  a circle  of  this  kind,  composed  of  a half  dozen  persons,  it  is  almost  a cer- 
tainty that  there  will  be  some  roguish  individual,  who,  without  any  idea  of  harm, 
quietly  has  a little  fun  on  his  or  her  own  account  at  the  expense  of  the  circle.  It  is 
quite  a tedious  matter  to  sit  at  a table  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  at  a time  wait- 
ing for  the  spirits  to  make  some  manifestations.  The  spirits  do  not  manifest,  and 
after  one  or  two  sittings  of  this  kind  the  roguish  individual  concludes  to  “help 
the  spirits.” 

There  are  a dozen  ways  in  which  little  raps  can  be  produced.  The  table  is  slightly 
and  quietly  tilted  to  one  side.  The  earnest  inquirers  in  the  circle  are,  of  course, 
quite  honest  in  the  matter,  and  the  family  trickster,  very  often  a demure  young 
lady,  or  even  an  old  one  for  that  matter,  unhesitatingly  affirms  that  they  are  quite 
passive  and  that  it  is  most  wonderful  how  the  manifestations  occur.  The  would-be 
medium  of  course  gets  the  credit  of  developing  rapidly.  By  and  by  the  roguish 
member  of  the  circle  gets  tired  of  the  mummery  and  when  the  circle  is  made  up  us- 
ually finds  some  excuse  to  be  absent.  Or,  if  forced  to  be  one  of  the  number,  gets 
what  little  amusement  he  can  by  keeping  up  the  manifestations.  Should  the  direct 
factor  of  the  manifestations,  however,  be  absent,  after  a few  sittings  the  members  of  the 
circle  become  tired.  The  medium,  who  is  at  first  honestly  intent  on  developing  the 
powers  he  imagines  he  possesses  and  having  his  hopes  excited,  is  very  often  led  to 
deliberately  simulate  the  manifestations  by  a trick  sooner  than  not  be  thought 
a medium,  or  to  be  deemed  a fool  by  the  other  members  of  the  circle. 

I have  known  dozens  of  cases  where  the  mediums  have  confessed  to  me  that 
after  having  had  a number  of  developing  sittings,  and  finding  that  the  spirits  would 
not  come,  that  “just  for  a bit  of  fun,”  they  themselves  produced  the  demonstrations. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  children  and  very  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  very  often 
they  are  flattered  and  pleased  by  the  amount  of  attention  and  curiosity  they  excite. 
It  gives  them  a certain  little  local  notoriety.  They  are  looked  upon  and  pointed  out 
as  being  rather  above  the  ordinary  run  of  individuals.  In  fact,  it  makes  them  quite 
a little  lion  in  their  local  circle.  They  do  not  see  any  particular  harm  in  thus  af- 
fecting powers  they  do  not  possess.  Many  times  I have  had  people  say  to  me : 
“There  is  my  daughter,  who  gets  the  most  wonderful  manifestations.  She  does  not 
do  it  for  money,  but  only  with  our  own  family  and  a few  friends.  How  do  you 
account  for  her  manifestations  ?”  Upon  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  daughter  and 
gaining  her  confidence,  and  perhaps  for  a time  or  two  at  her  seances  assisting  her 
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quietly,  she  has  confessed  to  me  that  her  parents  have  imagined  her  a great  medium, 
and  it  seemed  to  please  them  so  much  that  she  thought  it  was  rather  amusing  and 
harmless  to  keep  them  so  interested  in  it. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  dozens  of  people  will  do  things  for  a matter  of  pride 
or  reputation,  or  to  make  themselves  prominent,  that  they  would  not  do  for  money. 
The  desire  and  craving  for  notoriety  are  so  strong  in  some  people  that  they  would 
almost  commit  murder  to  be  thought  out  of  the  commonplace. 
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CHAPTE1.  III. 

MY  TRAVELS  CONTINUED. 


1 GO  TO  AUSTRALIA,  INDIA  AND  CEYLON.  A FAKEER  ON  FIRE.  NAKED  NATIVES  AND 
STARTLED  SORCERERS.  AN  ILLUSIONIST  ILLUMINATED.  BOMBAY  RAWM  SAMMY 
FRIGHTENED.  IIOW  I DID  IT.  LIQUID  LIGHTNING.  CONCENTRATED  HADES. 


To  resume  my  travels,  however.  After  becoming  thoroughly  expert  and  au 
fait  in  the  work  of  the  mediums,  I commenced  entertainments  duplicating  and 
thoroughly  exposing  aud  explaining  the  secret  of  their  work.  And  I may  say  right 
here,  that  I have  never  yet  seen  any  manifestation  of  any  sort  given  by  any  spiritual 
medium  which  I was  not  quite  sure  was  produced  solely  and  purely  by  human  and 
natural  agencies. 

I commenced  a Western  tour  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  From  there  went  to 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Kansas 
City  and  the  larger  cities  and  towns  in  the  West  and  Southwest.  Thence  to  the  Pacific  . 

Coast.  In  all  this  section  I created  an  absolute  sensation.  In  most  places  the  largest 
theatres  were  packed  to  suffocation.  Toronto,  Montreal,  Quebec  and  Halifax  were 
next.  Then  Boston,  Fall  River,  Providence  and  the  larger  Eastern  citie  . 

The  late  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Beard,  au  eminent  physician  in  New  York  city,  arranged  4 ” 

with  me  to  come  to  Brooklyn  and  give  two  entertainments  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall. 

Under  his  auspices  I also  delivered  several  lectures  and  expositions  at  Cooper  Insti- 
tute in  New  York  city. 

All  at  once  my  health  began  to  fail,  and  after  consultation  with  physicians,  I 
decided  upon  a long  sea  trip  and  sailed  for  Australia. 

The  voyage  was  of  immense  benefit  to  me,  and  on  reaching  Australia  my  en- 
tertainments created  a positive  furore. 

In  Sydney  for  fifteen  weeks  a large  hall,  seating  nearly  two  thousand  people, 
was  always  crowded,  and  in  Melbourne  for  the  same  length  of  time  at  St.  George’s 
Hall  people  were  nightly  turned  away. 

I spent  nearly  fifteen  months  in  Australia  and  returned  to  America  for  a few 
months,  then  went  to  England.  Here,  for  five  months,  I had  very  large  audiences, 
but  my  health  again  gave  way  and  I sailed  for  South  Africa,  putting  in  some  eight 
months  in  that  country. 

From  Africa  I went  to  Ceylon  ; from  Ceylon  to  Madras  and  Calcutta,  and  then 
put  in  some  eight  months  in  India.  Most  of  the  time  being  in  the  northeast  provinces. 

In  Bombay  I appeared  before  Sir  James  Ferguson,  the  Governor.  I also  ap- 
peared before  the  Governor  at  Madras  and  the  Viceroy.  Lord  Ripon,  in  Calcutta. 

In  Ceylon  I witnessed  my  first  exhibition  of  traveling  Indian  Fakeers.  In  Bom- 
bay, too.  there  were  so  many  of  them  they  became  almost  a nuisance. 

One  could  hardly  step  on  the  street  or  gaze  an  instant  into  the  bazaar  windows, 
when  some  Fakeer  would  suddenly  squat  in  front  of  you  and  produce  the  imple- 
ments of  his  trade.  In  one  case  I was  invited  to  dine  with  one  of  the  local  magnates 
and  quite  a large  party  had  assembled.  For  my  gratification  a number  of  the 
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highest  class  Fakeers  had  been  especially  engaged  to  produce  their  most  marvel- 
ous work  before  me.  Although  it  was  very  dextrous  and  skillful,  I was  really 
much  disappointed,  as  it  did  not  come  up  to  the  yarns  I had  read,  so  I sprang  a lit- 
tle surprise  upon  them  which  not  only  thoroughly  startled  and  frightened  the  Fakeers 
and  native  on-lookers,  but  completely  bewildered  the  European  guests  as  well. 

As  the  Fakeers  were  about  to  conclude  their  performance  I asked  permission  of 
my  host  to  snow  them  a sample  of  my  skill.  I instructed  the  interpreter  to  say  to 
the  Fakeers  in  the  grandiloquent  manner  of  the  East,  that  I was  much  disap- 
pointed with  so  paltry  a performance.  That  I personally  was  the  King  and  Emperor 
of  all  magicians,  and. knowing,  as  he  did,  that  he  was  to  appear  before  a Bellalee 
(or  English)  professional  he  should  have  provided,  if  he  was  able,  far  more  wonder- 
fill  tricks.  That  in  showing  us  such  rubbish  he  had  insulted  the  gentleman  who  had 
employed  him  and  the  guests  as  well,  and  that  I intended  by  my  magical  powers 
to  punish  him  for  his  impudence. 

I informed  him  that  I should  simply  wave  my  hand  a half  dozen  times  and  cause 
fire  to  spring  from  the  air  and  consume  him  and  his  companions  unless  he  at  once 
showed  us  something  more  marvelous. 

He  informed  me  with  a sneer  that  he  had  already  shown  me  the  best  work  to 
be  seen  in  the  East,  and  that  he  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  what  I could  do  to 
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him.  That  as  a worker  of  magic  he  thoroughly  understood  all  the  processes,  and 
I was  simply  trying  to  frighten  him  without  being  able  to  carryout  my  threats, 
and  rather  curtly  hinted  that  I was  talking  too  much. 

I immediately  stepped  to  within  four  or  five  feet  of  him  and  commenced 
waving  my  hands  in  the  air.  Then  suddenly  clapping  them  together  I commanded 
that  he  and  his  assistants  be  struck  with  lightning.  Suddenly,  to  his  inexplicable 
horror,  the  kummerband  and  breechclout,  whicharepretty  well  all  the  clothes  these 
fellows  wear,  burst  into  ablaze,  and  he  and  his  assistants  were  enveloped  in  flames. 
They  immediately  rushed  for  the  gate  of  the  “ compound,”  as  the  inclosnre  or  yard 
surrounding  the  building  is  called,  frantically  tearing  their  clothing  off  as  they  went, 
and  by  the  time  they  reached  the  street  they  were  nude  as  when  they  came  into 
the  world.  There  they  stood,  half  dazed,  more  frightened  than  hurt,  staring  at 
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each  other,  rubbing  their  arms  and  bodies  where  they  had  been  uncomfortably 
hot,  and  wondering  how  it  bad  all  happened.  The  English  guests  and  spectators  of 
the  affair  were  screaming  with  laughter.  My  host,  who  had  lived  in  India  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  of  their  remarkable  illusions, 
declared  that  my  experiment  was  far  more  wonderful  than  anything  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  solution  of  the  mystery  was  very  simple,  although  I did  not  then  acquaint 
any  one  with  the  secret.  I had  prepared  a chemical  preparation,  which,  when 
poured  upon  paper,  wood  or  inflammable  material  of  any  kind,  shortly  becomes  per-  •> 
fectly  invisible  and  cannot  be  detected  by  the  sharpest  observer.  In  a time  varying 
from  one  to  three  minutes  (depending  upon  the  temperature  and  method  of  manufac- 
ture) this  chemical  spontaneously  ignites  and  the  article  upon  which  it  may  have 
been  poured  instantly  burns  like  tinder. 

My  own  Indian  servant,  who  had  been  carefully  drilled  by  me,  had  a small 
homeopathic  vial  with  a glass  stopper,  carried  in  a wet  rag  in  his  hand,  and  by 
mingling  with  the  other  Indian  servants  and  household  attendants  who  crowded 
around  the  Fakeer  and  his  assistants,  was  enabled  at  a signal  from  me.  to  place 
a few  drops  of  this  preparation,  unknown  to  the  magicians,  upon  the  flimsy  cot- 
ton garments  which  were  wrapped  around  them.  I timed  my  talk  so  as  to  fit  in 
when  I knew  the  stuff  would  ignite.  And  the  spectacle  of  three  or  four  men  bursting 
into  a blaze  at  my  bidding,  while  I was  some  yards  distant,  was  enough  to  terrify  the 
most  cynical  Fakeer  that  Indian  soil  ever  produced. 

This  same  trick  was  often  given  by  me  in  various  ways,  mostly  at  private  as- 
semblages, as  it  was  too  dangerous  to  use  often  at  public  entertainments,  though  I 
occasionally  used  it  even  then  and  it  always  caused  the  greatest  surprise  and  con- 
sternation. 

In  the  case  above  mentioned  the  clothing  of  the  Hindoos  was  replaced  for  a few 
rupees  and  the  present  of  another  five  or  ten  rupees  thoroughly  healed  their  wounded 
feelings  and  sent  them  away  delighted  to  spread  all  over  the  country  a report  of  my 
great  power. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BURMA  AND  KING  THEBAW. 

WE  APPEAR  BEFORE  KING  THEBAW.  HE  IS  INTOXICATED  AND  WANTS  DIAMONDS.  WE 
ARE  FORCED  TO  FLEE  FOR  OUR  LIVES.  A KING  WHO  MARRIES  SEVEN  OF  HIS 
OWN  SISTERS.  A ROYAL  MASSACRE.  I DECLINE  TO  MARRY  SIX  WIVES.  AN 
AMATORY  AMAZON.  MY  MALAYAN  HAREM.  I VISIT  THIBET.  SIX  HUSBANDS  TO 
ONE  WIFE.  I AM  OFFERED  THE  LOAN  OF  A WIFE.  INDIAN  YOGIS  AND  MESMERISM. 

I visited  Burma  next.  At  Rangoon  our  entertainments  were  so  very  successful 
that  a merchant  there  fancied  we  would  surely  do  well  at  Mandalay.  He  was 
under  the  impression  that  we  could  appear  before  King  Thebaw  and  the  nobles 
of  the  Burmese  capital  and  create  an  enormous  sensation.  So  after  much  dicker- 
ing as  to  terms,  as  I myself  was  very  anxious  to  visit  northern  Burma,  it  was 
iinally  arranged  that  we  were  to  receive  three  thousand  rupees  per  week  and  the  ex- 
penses of  my  wife,  my  assistants  and  myself.  We  had  a very  pleasant  but 
rather  tedious  trip  to  Mandalay.  We  expected,  as  I stated,  to  create  quite  a surprise. 
The  surprise  certainly  was  there,  but  it  was  we  who  were  surprised  and  not  King 
Thebaw  and  his  royal  courtiers. 

We  had  not  very  much  trouble  to  get  an  audience  with  the  King,  and  were  com- 
manded to  give  our  entertainment  at  th$  Royal  Silver  Palace,  a beautiful  building 
since  destroyed  by  fire.  1$  was  evident  from  the  first  that  the  King  was  in  a state  of 
beastly  intoxication,  or  stupidity,  caused  perhaps  by  bhang  or  opium,  for  he  ap- 
peared almost  maudlin.  He,  however,  seemed  very  much  impressed  with  the  first 
two  or  three  illusions  which  I presented.  All  of  a sudden  a thought  seemed  to  strike 
him,  and.  stopping  the  performance  he  spoke  to  the  interpreter  and  said: 

4 ‘Where  are  the  presents  these  people  have  brought  me?  Have  they  brought  no 
diamonds  or  jewels  V*  The  interpreter  with  much  fear  and  trepidation  explained 
that  we  were  only  poor  “show  people,”  whose  sole  wish  was  to  give  an  entertain- 
ment which  would  please  His  Royal  Highness.  That  we  had  not  brought  diamonds 
or  jewelry  as  presents.  For  anything  which  we  could  give  would  be  so  trumpery 
in  comparison  to  the  beautiful  jewels  he  already  possessed  that  they  would  appear 
insignificant.  This  explanation  instead  of  pacifying  the  irate  monarch  only  seemed 
to  make  him  all  the  more  indignant.  In  a few  gruff  words  he  commanded  that  we 
immediately  leave  the  palace  and  get  out  of  Mandalay  as  soon  as  possible,  as  he 
considered  that  he  was  insulted  by  not  being  given  valuable  presents  by  people 
who  were  enjoying  the  benefit  of  his  royal  patronage  and  the  protection  of  his  laws. 

We  immediately  left  Mandalay.  Glad  to  get  away  with  our  lives.  It  was  well 
that  we  did  so,  for  a few  days  afterward  occurred  the  terrible  massacre  at  the  royal 
palace,  where  the  king’s  wife  caused  some  sixty  or  seventy  of  her  royal  relations, 
noble9  and  others,  whom  she  disliked  and  feared,  to  be  quietly  murdered.  They 
were  all  invited  to  a grand  banquet,  and  that  night  by  her  orders  were  slaughtered 
in  cold  blood.  This  horrible  deed  and  many  others  of  a like  nature  was  the  prelude 
of  the  Burmese  war,  which  was  followed  by  the  abdication  and  flight  of  King 
Thebaw  and  the  occupation  of  the  entire  country  by  the  British. 
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It  may  not  bo  generally  known  that  the  Burmese  monarchs,  in  order  to  mate 
only  with  those  of  royal  blood,  always  marry  within  their  own  family.  King 
Thebaw  himself  married  seven  of  his  oic?i  sisters , and  the  favorite  one  of  these  seven 
wives,  by  her  jealousy,  caused  the  murder  of  so  many  of  the  royal  relations. 

I then  went  to  Penang,  Singapore,  Bangkok,  Siam,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  Amoy 
and  Foochow. 

During  one  of  my  trips,  myself  and  party  witnessed  the  execution  by  decapitation 
of  sixteen  pirates  at  Koolong,  opposite  Hong  Kong.  They  were  executed  by  order 
of  the  Chinese  authorities. 

With  hands  and  feet  bound  theyr  knelt  in  a row  along  the  beach,  and  the  exe- 
cutioner, with  a huge  sword,  cut  off  their  heads.  He  was  not  more  than  two  or 
three  minutes  killing  the  entire  sixteen.  The  heads  were  neatly  chopped  off,  never 


taking  more  than  one  blow  of  the  heavy  sword,  and  occasionally  they  flew  to  a dis- 
tance of  four  or  five  feet  from  the  body.  Before  the  execution  commenced  the 
friends  of  the  criminals  were  allowed  to  give  them  opium  to  blunt  their  senses. 
As  they  were  kneeling  on  the  ground,  one  man,  the  eighth  or  ninth  in  the  row,  look- 
ing along  to  the  right,  seemed  much  interested  by  the  manner  in  which  the  exe- 
cutioner took  off  the  heads  of  the  seven  or  eight  before  his  own  turn  came.  As  the 
second  head  went  off  he  was  highly  amused,  and  a broad  grin  overspread  his  face. 
As  the  third  and  fourth  heads  fell  to  the  dextrous  stroke  of  the  executioner,  the 
living  culprit  fairly  roared  with  merriment,  stooping  over  and  bowing  his  own  head 
just  as  his  turn  came,  and  as  his  head  fell  his  features  were  still  relaxed  with  laughter. 
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’ Another  pirate,  number  eleven  in  the  row,  wished  to  be  quite  defiant,  and  in- 
stead of  stooping  over  and  holding  his  head  in  a position  to  receives  fair  blow  of 
the  sword,  he  defiantly  held  his  head  and  body  perfectly  upright,  so  that  the  exe- 
cutioner could  not  well  strike  him.  The  Mandarin  who  had  charge  of  the  affair  direct- 
ed the  executioner  to  draw  the  sword  slowly  across  the  back  of  the  man’s  neck,  and 
thus  cut  a deep  gash,  so  the  man  would  bleed  profusely  and  become  weakened. 
This  was  done.  The  executioner  then  passed  on  and  chopped  off  the  heads  of  the 
remaining  five  pirates.  Upon  returning  to  number  eleven,  who  was  still  obstinate, 
and  struggling  his  best  to  retain  an  upright  position,  the  executioner  became 
annoyed,  and  placing  his  foot  between  the  man’s  shoulder  blades,  pushed  him  sharp- 
ly forward,  striking  at  him  as  he  fell.  The  head  was  taken  off  clean  and  smooth, 
the  force  of  the  blow  causing  it  to  fiy  several  yards. 

It  was  a most  ghastly  sight,  but  was  witnessed  by  quite  a number  of  Europeans 
and  several  thonsand  Chinese.  There  has  certainly  been  much  less  piracy  in  that 
neighborhood  since. 

From  Shanghai  we  visited  Pekin,  where  we  appeared  before  the  young  Emperor, 
the  dowager  Empress  and  the  Imperial  court.  Returning  to  Shanghai  we  went  to 
Japan.  While  in  Japan  I went  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  spending  some 
months  there.  The  mode  of  transportation  then  being  mostly  by  jin-ricsha  (a  little 
two-wheeled  buggy,  something  resembling  a large  baby  carriage),  or  by  Sedan 
chair,  carried  by  two  or  four  coolies. 

Along  the  roadside,  in  a beautiful  mountain  gorge,  near  a little  village,  I was 
suddenly  transfixed  with  horror. at  beholding  the  body  of  a malefactor  who  had  been 
crucified.  He  was  fastened  by  the  feet  and  hands  to  a rude  cross-like  structure. 
His  head  had  been  partially  severed  from  the  body  with  a stroke  of  a sword,  and 
was  hanging  to  one  side,  while  two  other  cuts  of  the  sword  had  disemboweled  him. 

• In  Yokohama  I had  great  success,  so  much  so  that  I was  invited  to  Tokio,  and 
as  a most  unusual  favor  to  me  I was  asked  to  give  my  entertainment  before  the 
Mikado,  who  presented  me  with  a very  large  number  of  valuable  presents. 

From  Yokohama  I returned  to  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and  thence  into  Java  and 
Borneo.  I visited  many  places  where  I could  not  give  entertainments,  solely  with 
the  view  of  studying  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people. 

At  Sarawak  we  went  some  distance  up  in  the  country,  running  considerable  risk. 
But  my  reputation  as  a miracle-worker  had  preceded  rue,  and  I was  generally  re- 
ceived 'with  courtesy  and  kindness.  We  occasionally  gave  entertainments  before 
the  native  Princes.  Of  course,  the  programme  was  not  the  same  as  we  gave  to  Eng- 
lish-speaking audiences,  for,  as  all  talking  was  done  through  an  interpreter,  I had 
to  arrange  a programme  that  could  be  comprehended  by  the  audiences  without 
much  speaking  on  my  part. 

The  spontaneous  ignition  trick,  which  I have  previously  mentioned,  always 
caused  the  most  profound  astonishment,  in  some  cases  mingled  with  deep  awe  and 
fright.  It  was  rarely  ever  given  as  a regular  item  in  the  entertainment.  I usually 
kept  it  to  spring  as* a sudden  surprise  in  places  where  the  people  were  not  looking 
for  an  exhibition  of  my  powers. 

t We  gave  an  entertainment  one  afternoon  before  a native  audience  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  the  family  and  immediate  attendants  of  one  of  the  old  head-hunt- 
ing Dyak  chiefs.  This  old  chap  in  his  time  had,  perhaps,  been  a cannibal,  but 
modern  rifles  and  European  troops  had  for  some  time  pretty  well  stopped  his 
head-hunting  expeditions.  He  still  retained  many  evidences  of  his  prowess  in 
previous  days.  We  were  received  in  a large  structure  which  was  practically  only 
a roof  without  inclosed  ends  or  sides.  Whenever  it  was  necessary  to  have  protect- 
ion from  the  elements,  light  mats  of  bamboo  or  platted  grasses  were  hung  upon 
high  posts  erected  at  little  distances  apart.  All  around  this  shed,  on  top  of  these 
posts,  were  the  grinning  and  ghasflv  skulls  which,  from  time  to  time,  had  been 
removed  by  himself  from  the  shoulders  of  the  aged  king’s  enemies  in  battle.  He 
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saying,  that  if  ever  I married  again,  I should  be  highly  delighted  to  find  one  so 
beautiful  and  accomplished  as  she,  and  that  I would  like  very  much  to  live  in  her 
village  the  rest  of  my  natural  life.  The  young  lady  at  first  seemed  rather  perplex- 
ed, but  soon  a look  of  complacency  came  over  her  features.  She  held  quite  a little 
animated  conversation  with  her  father  and  other  members  of  the  court,  and  I could 
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was  .much  delighted  with  my  entertainment,  and  his  daughter,  a savage  beauty 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  at  which  age  in  that  country  native  women  appear  at  their 
best,  was  equally  pleased,  and  through  an  interpreter  complimented  my  wife  and  I 
very  highly.  In  order  to  say  something  very  pleasant,  I remarked  that  I was  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  beautiful  women  I had  seen  in  the  Island,  and  ended  by  pay- 
ing a high  compliment  to  the  personal  appearance  of  the  young  lady  in  question, 
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tell  by  ,the  look  on  the  face  of  the  interpreter,  and  the  few  words  which 
he  muttered  to  me  under  his  breath,  that  I was  the  subject  of  the  conversation. 

Presently  a look  of  astonishment,  mingled  with  horror,  came  over  the  face  of  my 
interpreter,  and  he  managed  to  make  me  understand  in  his  half-broken  English  that 
my  compliment  had  been  taken  earnestly,  and  I probably  had  gotten  myself  into  a ser- 
ious scrape.  I was  informed  that  my  flattery  had  been  taken  as  a declaration  of 
marriage  and  that  the  young  lady  and  the  old  chief,  her  father,  had  decided  that  I 
was  a good  son-in-law  to  have  in  the  family,  as  I could  so  readily  strike  people  with 
lightning  at  a great  distance  and  would  therefore  be  a valuable  acquisition  to  go 
with  them  on  the  warpath,  and  easily  defeat  their  enemies  by  setting  them  on  Are 
with  the  mere  wave  of  my  hand. 

The  interpreter  was  requested  to  tell  me  that  the  young  lady  would  marry  me 
forthwith. 

Now,  here  was  a pretty  scrape  for  a married  man.  My  wife  was  with  me.  If  she  * 
had  not  been,  I don’t  pretend  to  say  what  I might  have  been  tempted  to  do.  But  with 
a jealous  and  infuriated  English  lady  on  one  hand,  and  a bland  and  smiling  Malay 
on  the  other,  who  would  very  readily  stick  a poisoned  dagger  between  my  ribs  if 
I seemed  to  sleight  her  in  the  least,  my  position  was  not  an  enviable  one. 

I replied,  however,  that  while  I thanked  the  young  lady  very  much  for  her  very 
complimentary  resolve  to  accept  me  as  a husband,  yet  I was  afraid  she  had  mis- 
understood me,  that  I could  not  marry  her  then,  as  the  lady  who  was  near  me  was 
already  mv  wife  and  an  adept  at  hairpnlling  and  other  little  matters  of  that  sort. 

The  dusky  princess  informed  me  with  a smile  that  it  did  not  make  the  least  differ- 
ence. According  to  the  custom  of  her  people  I was  allowed  a number  of  wives, 
six  or  more.  She  would  love  Mrs.  Baldwin  as  a sister,  and  she  fancied  that 
Mrs.  Baldwin  and  she  between  them  could  rule  the  rest  of  the  harem  without  the 
slightest  trouble. 

Of  course,  this  was  one  solution  out  of  the  difficulty,  but  I was  almost  in  as  bad  a 
scrape  as  ever,  for  I did  not  want  six  wives.  My  little  experience  with  one  was 
enough  to  make  me  very  cautious  before  venturing  upon  six  at  a time.  I had  read 
somewhere  that  ‘‘birds  in  their  little  nests  agree,”  but  I had  not  found  any  auth- 
ority to  assure  me  that  six  wives  would  agree,  especially  when  combating  between 
themselves  for  the  charms  of  a man  so  handsome  and  fascinating  as  I felt  sure  I 
must  be. 

I was  about  to  decline  the  proposition,  when  the  interpreter  explained  to  me  that 
my  life  would,  not  be  worth  a minute’s  purchase  unless  I seemed  to  fall  in  with  the 
plan. 

I finally  informed  my  expectant  bride  that  I was  delighted  at  the  idea 
of  becoming  her  husband,  but  as  she  was  a king’s  daughter  it  was  only  right 
that  the  wedding  festivities  should  be  conducted  in  a very  elaborate  manner, 
requiring  much  expense.  I said  that  I had  some  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  sov- 
ereigns at  Singapore,  only  a few  days’  sail,  but  it  required  both  my  wife’s  presence 
and  my  own  to  get  this  money,  and  if  she  would  allow  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
court  to  proceed  with  me  to  Singapore  I would  return  in  a short  time  and  take  upon 
myself  the  marriage  vows. 

She  seemed  to  think  it  quite  reasonable  that  I should  want  my  money,  and  gave  me 
a detailed  list  of  all  presents  that  she  would  be  glad  if  I would  bring  her.-  She 
was  very  affectionate  with  Mrs.  Baldwin  with  whom  she  seemed  delighted,  and  my 
wife,  who  regarded  the  thing  as  a great  lark  and  who  did  not  seem  to  feel  my  delicate 
position,  enjoyed  the  whole  affair  quite  thoroughly. 

At  Sarawak  the  British  resident  told  me  that  I had  made  a fool  of  myself.  In  which 
opinion  I thoroughly  acquiesced.  He  stated  that  it  might  cause  serious  trouble,  and 
the  only  way  I could  do  was  to  arrange  with  the  steamship  agent  to  say  they  had  not 
room  for  the  native  official  who  was  to  accompany  me,  but  to  assure  him  that  I would 
return  by  the  next  boat.  Upon  reaching  Singapore  I was  to  send  back  an  enormous 
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document,  formally  drawn  up  and  covered  with  seals  and  signatures  of  various  kinds 
certifying  that  I had  died.  This  I did.  I have  not  been  at  Sarawak  since,  nor  do  I 
wish  to  go.  I have  no  desire  to  be  divided  up  amoDg  six  women. 

Looking  at  it  from  this  distance  it  seems  quite  amusing,  but  while  on  the  spot 
I considered  myself  in  a very  tight  fix. 

Prom  Java  I again  proceeded  to  Australia,  and  was  as  successful  as  on  my  previous 
trip.  My  business  was  so  large,  in  fact,  that  for  nearly  three  years  I iemained  in 
the  country.  I visited  many  of  the  up-country  towns  beyond  the  limits  of  railway 
travel.  We  did  many  hundreds  of  miles  by  coach  and  occasionally  by  ox  team,  hav- 
ing several  very  narrow  escapes  in  crossing  the  creeks  and  rivers  during  flood  time. 

From  Australia  I went  to  America,  intending  to  settle  down.  I found,  however, 
that  when  not  exhibiting  and  making  money,  it  was  far  easier  to  settle  down  than  to 
settle  up,  and  again  I visited  England.  After  a few  months  in  that  country  I went 
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through  Europe  to  Naples,  thence  to  Gibraltar,  Morocco,  Algiers,  Malta,  Port 
Said,  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  again  into  India. 

This  time  I resolved  to  go  into  Thibet.  Leaving  my  wife  in  Calcutta  for  some 
months,  I went  by  railway  to  Rawl  Pindi,  thence  by  ekka  (the  Indian  hill  cart,  an 
awful  thing  to  ride  in),  and  on  horseback  to  Srinagar.  After  much  preparation,  and 
accompanied  by  my  secretary  and  photographer.  Mr.  Robert  Grant,  and  an  as- 
sistant, Mr.  Frank  Spencer,  I essayed  the  difficult  task  of  some  months’  explor- 
ation in  Thibet.  I wanted  to  find  the  Mahatmas  or  adepts  and  learn  from  them 
the  secret  of  their  marvelous  work.  My  adventures  were  fortunately  mostly 
commonplace.  I ran  many  risks  from  drowning,  had  several  severe  falls  while  travers- 
ing the  mountain  passes  and  almost  inaccessible  fastnesses  between  Srinagar  and  Leh. 
and  after  an  absence  of  some  five  months  returned  to  Calcutta. 
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During  this  trip  I learned  much  that  was  new  to  me  In  mesmeric  and  telepathic 
processes,  but  saw  few  physical  demonstrations,  even  by  the  masters  themselves, 
which  I could  not  account  for,  either  on  the  grounds  of  sheer  trickery  or  of 
mesmeric  or  hypnotic  control  and  influence. 

The  Indian  Yogis  certainly  have  acquired  the  secret  of  mesmerising  or  placing  under 
mental  control  large  numbers  of  people  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  very  many 
of  the  remarkable  scenes  and  experiments  which  Indian  travelers  claim  to  have 
witnessed  are  but  the  results  of  mesmeric  or  mental  hallucination. 

The  Thibeteans  themselves  are  a kindly  and  hospitable  race,  but  some  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country  are  most  peculiar.  The  climate  is  so  trying  that  only  the 
strongest  infants  survive.  There  are  far  more  men  than  women  and  polyandry, 
or  a plurality  of  husbands,  is  a custom  of  the  country.  Virtue,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  understood  in  civilized  countries,  is  neither  practised  nor  understood. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  one  woman  with  four  or  five  husbands,  and  one  of 
the  most  embarrassing  customs  of  the  country  to  Europeans  comes  from  an  excess 
of  hospitality. 

Upon  visiting  a Thibetean  who  receives  yon  as  his  friend  or  guest,  his  wife,  or  per- 
haps his  sister  or  daughter,  or  any  female  member  of  the  family,  is  at  once  brought 
and  introduced  to  the  visitor,  with  the  desire  that  the  guest  should  consider  the  fe- 
male as  his  wife  pro  tem.  Should  the  visitor,  like  myself,  be  troubled  with  exces- 
sive virtue  or  modesty,  it  places  him  in  a decidedly  awkward  position.  Should  he 
refuse  to  accept  the  embraces  of  the  lady  it  is  considered  a positive  affront.  No 
insult  could  be  more  pronounced,  and  I was  consequently  obliged  to  be  extremely 
careful  in  accepting  proffered  hospitalities.  To  the  roue  who  might  imagine  Thibet 
a delightful  place  of  residence,  I would  here  remark  that  the  Thibetean  women, 
while  hospitable  and  pleasing  in  manner,  are  the  reverse  of  charming  in  appearance. 
They  are  dirty  and  filthy  in  the  extreme,  and  their  company  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
be  sought  for  or  desired  by  any  European  with  the  slightest  claims  to  decency  or 
fastidiousness. 


CHAPTER  V; 

A VISIT  TO  SRINAGAR. 


SACRED  MONKEYS  AND  A WOMAN  IN  DISTRESS.  FYZABAD  FEMALES.  I TRY  TO  KILL 

MY  GRANDMOTHER  AND  BANG  MY  MOTHER-IN-LAW  WITH  A BRICK. 

Upon  my  return  to  Srinagar  I was  lucky  enough  to  get  an  empty  bnngalo  in 
the  Munshi  Bagh,  but  was  unfortunately  ill  for  some  days  with  fever,  and  shortly 
afterwards  returned  to  Rawl  Pindi  and  Calcutta. 

I have  since  then  made  two  trips  to  India.  On  one  occasion,  when  at  Fyzabad 
stopping  at  the  dak  bungalo,  1 was  much  amused  at  the  monkeys.  In  front  of  the 
bungalo  was  a large  avenue  of  the  most  beautiful  trees,  and  these  trees  were  simply 
swarming  with  the  sacred  monkeys.  The  average  Hindoo  would  no  more  think  of 
hurting  a monkey  than  an  American  or  English  gentleman  would  think  of  striking 
his  mother.  Monkeys  are  objects  of  love  and  veneration,  owing  to  the  belief  of  the 
Hindoo  in  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.  He  believes  (hat  if  he  were  to  strike  a 
monkey  he  would  be  injuring  some  relation  or  ancestor  whose  soul  might  inhabit 
the  body  of  the  impudent  little  beast. 

At  any  rate,  in  this  particular  instance  a Hindoo  woman  was  walking  under  the 
trees  with  a bag  of  gram  (a  grain  something  similar  to  the  buckwheat  of  America) 
on  her  shoulders.  * 

The  monkeys  trooped  after  her  for  some  little  time,  grabbing  at  her  dress  and 
evidently  begging  her  to  give  them  some  of  the  gram.  Her  only  remonstrance  ivas 
to  turn  around  and  “shoo”  at  them  as  a Yankee  woman  would  at  her  chickens.  The 
monkeys  did  not  mind  this,  but  finding  they  could  get  no  gram  one  of  them  suddenly 
ran  on  ahead  and  mounted  one  of  the  trees  with  alow  overhanging  branch.  Just 
as  the  woman  passed  under,  he  let  himself  down  with  one  hand  and  with  the  other 
gave  a violent  pull  at  her  hair.  The  woman  screamed  and  in  her  fright  dropped  the 
bag  which  burst  open  and  a portion  of  the  gram  spilt  over  the  ground.  The  monkeys 
surrounded  her  by  the  dozen,  devouring  it  by  handfuls.  I was  so  much  amused  by 
the  incident  that  for  a moment  I forgot  all  about  the  veneration  of  the  Hindoos  for 
monkeys  and  thinking  to  rush  to  the  aid  of  a female  in  distress,  I picked  up  some 
pieces  of  stone  from  a heap  of  road  metal  near  by  and  caught  the  biggest  monkey  a 
bang  under  the  ribs  wdth  a chunk  of  stone  about  the  size  of  my  fist.  The  monkey 
gave  a scream,  glared  at  me  a second,  and  when  I fired  a second  rock  at  him  beat  a 
retreat  while  I continued  a fusilade  upon  the  other  members  of  the  band.  The  woman 
herself,  although  evidently  in  great  trouble  over  the  spilling  of  the  grain,  which  she 
was  rapidly  scraping  together  and  tying  up  again,  screamed  to  me,  “nag  Sahib 
nay  Sahib,' , and  tried  her  best  to  get  me  to  desist. 

But  I was  enjoying  the  affair.  I had  not  had  so  much  fun  since  when  a boy  I 
broke  all  the  window  glass  in  Joe  Rhodes’  house.  So  I pelted  awray  delightedly, 
every  once  in  a while  catching  some  monkey  a good  thump  in  the  jaw  or  other  part 
of  his  anatomy. 

Presently,  to  my  disgust,  I noticed  some  sixty  or  seventy  Hindoos  had  collected 
and  were  muttering  away,  remonstrating  with  me  in  the  most  decided  manner.  The 
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kansamah,  or  servant  at  the  dak-bungalo,  rushed  out  and  explained  to  me  in  rather 
a heated  manner  that  I was  knocking  the  life  out  of  the  grandmothers  and  grand- 
fathers of  some  of  the  natives  present,  and  that  if  I did  not  desist  there  would  very 
probably  be  a riot,  in  which  I would  be  torn  to  pieces. 

As  I did  not  like  the  idea  of  being  torn  to  pieces  I stopped.  Butin  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  I was  taken  in  charge  by  the  military  guard.  The  result  being 
that  I was  fined  some  sixty  rupees  by  an  unsympathetic  judge,  who  told  me  that  I 
should  mind  my  own  business  and  not  interfere  with  Hindoo  customs. 

In  times  of  famine  or  scarcity  of  food  these  same  monkeys  go  into  the  town  where 
open  bazaars,  or  grain  and  provision  stores  are  situated,  and  their  depredations 


are  quite  a nuisance.  They  steal  grain,  fruit,  bread,  cakes  and  articles  of  that  kind, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  shop  proprietor,  who  can  only  drive  them  away  by  threats 
and  loud  scoldings,  but  he  dare  not  for  his  life  strike  one  of  them.  Sometimes  a 
brilliant  idea  occurs  to  the  bazaar-keepers  to  get  rid  of  the  monkeys.  They  dare  not 
kill  them,  so  large  numbers  are  trapped,  placed  in  sacks  and  carted  some  miles  away 
from  town  by  the  slow  bullock  carts  of  the  natives  and  there  released.  The  result 
being  that  generally  they  arrive  back  in  their  own  haunts  a considerable  time  before 
the  cart  can  return. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


I BECOME  A MAHATMA. 


FEATS  OF  THE  ZULU  WITCH  DOCTORS.  THE  MATABELE  OBI  MAN.  WHAT  HARRT  KELLAK 
SAW.  ZULU  SORCERY.  A LEVITATED  AFRICAN.  THE  BURST  KNOB  KERRIE.  THE 
SECRET  OF  THE  FLOATING  LOG.  A MASHONA  MAGICIAN. 


By  means  and  methods  which  I cannot  now  explain,  I became  a member  and 
finally  a high  priest  of  several  societies  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  study  of  occult  phenomena.  One  society  had  its 
headquarters  at  Benares,  the  other  at  Lucknow.  And  I was 
given  an  oriental  title  signifying  “The  White  Mahatma.” 

In  1890  I returned  to  England  and  thence  went  into  South 
Africa.  On  this  trip,  to  give  myself  a little  vacation,  I went 
into  the  Matabele  country ; also  into  the  territory  of  the  Zulus. 
I gave  several  private  entertainments  in  their  kraals  before 
the  principal  head  men  of  the  various  tribes. 

While  in  Africa  I saw  many  of  the  medicine  men,  witch 
doctors,  etc.,  but  saw  only  a few  manifestations  of  any  sort. 
My  experience  in  this  line  has  been  entirely  different  from 
that  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Harry  Kellar  the  eminent  magician, 
who  has  been  even  a greater  traveler  than  myself.  A short 
time  ago  in  describing  some  of  bis  adventures  in  Zululand,  Mr.  Kellar  said: — 


But  while  I am  speaking  of  this  subject  I may  tell  you  of  what  I considered  a still  more  won- 
derful feat  which  I witnessed  in  South  Africa  during  the  Zulu  war.  In  Dunn’s  reservation,  200 
miles  north  from  Durban,  in  Natal,  I saw  a witchdoctor  levitate  the  form  of  a young  Zulu  by 
waving  a tuft  of  grass  about  his  head,  amid  surroundings  calculated  to  impress  themselvep  deeply 
upon  the  most  prosaic  imagination.  It  was  evening,  and  the  witch  doctor,  who  belonged  to  the 
class  described  more  than  once  by  Rider  Haggard  with  great  accuracy,  was  as  revolting  in  his  ap- 
pearance as  the  high  cast  fakeers  had  been  pleasing.  A number  of  natives  had  gathered  about  our 
camp  Are  and  I had  given  them  some  illustrations  of  my  own  skill.  They  seemed  puzzled,  but  were 
not  specially  curious.  One  of  them  stole  away,  and  after  some  minutes  returned  with  her  own 
conjurer,  the  witch  doctor  in  question. 

After  considerable  solicitation  from  the  natives,  the  intricacies  of  which  my  knowledge  of  the 
Zulu  language  did  not  enable  me  to  penetrate,  the  conjuror,  who  at  first  seemed  reluctant  to  give 
his  consent  to  an  exhibition  of  his  powers  before  me,  took  a knob  kerry,  or  club,  and  fastened  it  at 
the  end  of  a thong  of  rawhide  about  two  feet  long.  A young  native,  tall  and  athletic,  whose  eyes 
appeared  to  be  fixed  upon  those  of  the  conjurer  with  an  apprehensive  steadfastness,  took  his  own 
knob  kerry  and  fastened  it  at  the  end  of  a similar  thong  of  hide.  The  two  then  stood  about  six  feet 
apart  in  the  full  glare  of  the  fire  and  began,  all  the  while  in  silence,  to  whirl  their  knob  kerry.s 
about  their  heads.  When  the  clubs  passed  in  their  swift  flight  a flash  struck  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  then  there  came  an  explosion  which  burst  the  young  man’s  knob  kerry  in  pieces,  and  he  fell  to 
the  ground  apparently  lifeless. 

The  witch  doctor  turned  to  the  high  grass  a few  feet  behind  us  and  gathered  a handful  of 
stalks.  Standing  in  the  shadow  and  away  from  there  he  waved  with  a swift  motion,  exactly  sim- 
ilar to  that  with  the  clubs,  the  bunch  of  grass  around  the  head  of  the  young  Zulu,  who  lay  as  if 
dead  in  the  fire  light.  In  a moment  the  grass  seemed  to  ignite,  although  the  witch  doctor  was 
not  standing  within  twenty  feet  of  the  fire,  and  burned  slowly,  crackling  au  libly.  Approaching 
more  closely  the  native  in  the  trance  the  conjurer  waved  the  flaming  grass  gen  11  v over  his  figure. 
To  my  intense  amazement  the  recumbent  body  slowly  rose  from  the  ground  and  floated  upward  in 
the  air  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet,  remaining  in  suspension  and  moving  up  and  down,  accord 
ing  as  the  passes  of  the  burning  grass  were  slower  or  faster.  As  the  grass  burned  out  and  dropped 
to  the  ground  the  body  returned  to  its  position  on  the  ground,  and  after  a few  passes  from  the  hands 
of  the  witch  doctor  the  young  Zulu  leaped  to  his  feet  apparently  none  the  worse  for  his  wonderful 
experience. 
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My  own  experience  in  many  cases  has  been  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of 
Mr.  Kellar. 

Mr.  Kellar,  however,  is  one  of  the  few  men  whose  word  I would  implicitly 
believe  in  a matter  of  this  sort.  I know  him  to  be  an  honest  man  and  a gentle- 
man, and  having  had  so  much  travel  and  experience  in  illusionary  matters,  he  should 
be  a very  good  judge. 

The  South  African  magicians  and  Obi  men,  while  much  inferior  to  the  Indian 
Fakeers,  still  occasionally  do  some  remarkable  experiments.  These,  however,  are 
different.  In  India,  if  a Yogi  or  Fakeer  fails  to  present  peculiar  performances,  he 
simply  loses  his  hold  on  the  public,  but  an  African  Obi  man  seems  to  have  certain 
peculiar  and  recognized  duties.  For  example,  during  times  of  drought  he  must 
produce  rain,  and. should  there  happen  to  be  an  excessively  long  period  when  rain 
does  not  fall,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  suffer  much  from  the  lack  of  water,  and 
their  crops  and  cattle  go  wrong.  If  the  rain  does  not  happen  to  fall  within  a short 


period  of  time,  the  inhabitants  rise  en  masse,  and,  in  some  districts  of  the  country 
roast  the  man  and  eat  him.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  Obi  men  to 
become  quite  adept  at  finding  excuses  that  will  be  accepted  by  their  savage  brethren 
as  sufficient  to  account  for  the  seeming  temporary  failure  of  their  powers.  In  order  to 
keep  their  hold  upon  the  public,  they  therefore  play  all  sorts  of  fantastic  tricks  and 
deceptions  to  convince  them  that  they  have  some  extraordinary  and  miraculous  force. 

While  traveling  once  in  British  Bechuanaland  with  a hunting  party,  we  trekked 
into  Mashonaland  to  the  very  borders  of  the  Matabele  country,  so  lately  the  scene 
of  the  war  between  Lo  Bengnelo  and  the  chartered  company’s  forces.  Here  one 
evening,  while  encamped  near  a Mashona  village,  I made  the  acquaintance  of  one  of 
their  mystery  workers. 
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In  order  to  establish  confidence  between  us  and  to  let  him  see  that  I was  one 
of  the  guild,  1 gave  some  half  dozen  of  my  illusions,  and  then  requested  that  in  turn 
he  would  do  something  for  me.  He  hesitated  for  quite  a time,  explaining  that  I 
was  a very  great  magician,  and  a devil  doctor  of  the  highest  order. 

Finally,  he  said:  “Come  with  me;  what  I have  to  show  you  cannot  be  given 
before  all  the  people  (alluding  to  my  white  companions),  who  do  -not  understand 
such  things.  You  and  I are  great  medicine  men,  but  my  medicine  will  not  work  with 
these  people  looking  on.” 

I solicited  permission  to  take  the  interpreter  along,  which  was  finally  granted. 

We  walked  a little  distance  to  the  bank  of  a stream,  where  the  Obi  man  picked 
up  a small  log  of  wood,  apparently  the  broken  branch  of  a tree,  which  was  on  the  bank, 
and  tossed  it  into  the  water.  There  was  quite  a current  and  the  branch  began  to  float 
rapidly  down  the  little  river.  It  had  gone  some  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  when  lie 
called' aloud  for  it  to  stop.  It  suddenly  stopped.  He  called  for  it  to  come  up  the 
river,  when  it  began  working  its  way  up  with  a slow  and  rather  peculiar  motion,  bob- 
bing up  and  down  occasionally  in  the  water.  He  again  ordered  it  to  stop,  which 
it  did.  He  then  ordered  it  to  sink  out  of  sight  and  the  log  obeyed  him.  Again  call- 
ing it  to  come  to  the  surface,  it  bobbed  up  with  considerable  rapidity.  He  requested  it 
to  come  nearer  to  us,  which  it  did,  against  a strong  current,  and  then  at  his  com- 
mand, again  stopped  and  seemed  perfectly  stationary.  At  his  direction  it  would 
sink  entirely  out  of  sight,  and  once,  upon  coming  to  the  surface  in  response  to  a 
very  peremptory  order,  it  apparently  jumped  some  six  or  eight  inches  out  of  the  water. 
Then,  at  his  final  request,  came  up  the  stream  to  where  we  were  standing  on  the  bank. 
The  old  man  waded  out  some  two  or  three  yards,  picked  up  the  little  branch  and 
handed  it  to  me.  I examined  it  quite  carefully,  and  at  the  time  could  see  nothing 
to  account  for  what,  to  me,  was  a most  remarkable  and  startling  performance.  It 
was,  however,  just  at  the  dusk  of  evening,  when,  although  I could  see  quite  dis- 
tinctly, the  light  was  very  subdued. 

We  camped  at  this  place  several  days,  as  one  of  our  party  had  severely  hurt  him- 
self by  being  thrown  from  his  horse.  I had  a good  deal  of  conversation  with  the  old 
man,  who  flattered  me  highly,  saying  that  I was  a great  witch  doctor,  and  intimated 
to  me  that  he  would  like  very  much  to  exchange  secrets.  That  if  I could  initiate  him 
into  the  manner  of  producing  my  mysteries,  he  might,  perhaps,  make  me  sufficiently 
powerful  to  produce  the  floating  log  experiment.  Much  of  this  was  conveyed  to  me 
by  the  broken,  sentences  of  the  interpreter  and  much  by  pantomimic  gesticulation 
on  the  part  of  the  Voodoo  man  himself. 

I took  him  to  one  side  and  explained  the  secret  of  several  startling,  but  simple 
experiments.  I quite  won  his  confidence,  and  after  a little  teaching  he  was  enabled 
to  do  a number  of  small  feats  which  would,  undoubtedly,  very  much  increase  his 
prestige  with  the  tribe.  And  in  turn,  although  with  great  reluctance,  he  showed 
me  the  secret  of  the  floating  log. 

I had  been  the  victim  of  a “ plant.”  The  log  lying  so  carelessly  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  apparently  as  if  it  had  just  fallen  from  the  tree,  was  really  a very 
effective,  though  simple  contrivance,  which  would  deceive  anybody.  The  little 
branch  was  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  long,  and  perhaps  some  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  had  been  hollowed  so  as  to  be  quite  light  and  make  it  float 
with  great  buoyancy  on  the  water,  but  without  much  weight.  The  fibres  of  a certain 
reed  or  grass  had  been  twisted  into  a very  light  and  thin,  but  extremely  strong  thread, 
just  the  color  of  the  muddy  water  and  bank  of  the  river.  By  two  threads 
only,  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  long,  and  worked  by  another  member  of  the  witch- 
finding  tribe,  he  was  able  to  produce  results, 'which,  at  the  time,  seemed  to  me 
fairly  miraculous. 

j don’t  think  I ever  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  anv  individual  more  than  I 
did  that  of  this  unlettered,  but  not  unlearned  savage.  He  was  as  shrewd  and  as 
able  a humbug  in  ills  own  line  as  I ever  met.  When  I had  gained  his  confidence 
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by  showing  him  some  of  my  work,  and  giving  him  a few  little  presents,  he  seemed 
to  take  it  as  a tacit  confession  that  we  were  both  engaged  in  making  our  living  by 
delicately  swindling  the  public,  and,  oonsidering  me  as  a brother  rogue,  he  became 
quite  confidential. 

I could  not,  however,  make  him  understand  that  my  performances  were  given 
simply  with  the  idea  of  entertaining  the  public.  His  deceptions  were  given  purely 
with  the  view  of  making  his  tribal  comrades  have  an  implicit  belief  in  his  super- 
natural powers,  and  he  could  not  comprehend  how  any  person  could  produce  work  of 
that  character,  unless  it  was  to  make  others  believe  that  it  was  not  mere  trick,  but 
could  only  be  produced  by  individuals  of  the  nature  of  a demi-god. 

Since  then,  when  in  India  or  other  places,  I witnessed  the  performances  of 
Yogis  or  Spiritual  mediums,  and  was  tempted  to  fancy  that  perhaps  there  might  be 
some  mysterious  force  at  work,  outsile  of  mere  chicanery,  I have  remembered 
how  great  was  my  amazement  at  the  mystery  of  the  floating  log,  and  how  simple  was 
its  solution. 


‘GUARDING  A MAHATMA’S  CAVERN. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CEYLON  RUBIES. 

While  I was  in  Colombo  I spent  much  time  with  the  gem  merchants.  Every 
traveler  who  visits  Ceylon  is  immediately  besieged  by  the  peripatetic  dealers  in 
jewelry  and  gems. 

A peddler  will  offer  the  traveler  a beautiful  ring,  which  he  will  swear  by  the 
bones  of  all  of  his  ancestors,  is  made  of  eighteen  karat  gold,  and  contains  only  the 
purest  jewels.  If  the  traveler  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  purchase  the  ring,  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  find  it  is  a cheap  and  trumpery  silver  ring,  highly  washed 
with  gold,  and  that  the  valuable  gems  aro  only  very  poor  paste  imitations.  Even 
where  the  gems  are  real  they  are  usually  of  a very  inferior  quality. 

A very  ragged  dealer  one  day  approached  me  with  an  air  of  very  great  mystery 
and  said  that  as  he  knew  I was  a judge  he  wished  to  show  me  some  perfect  stones, 
which  were  as  yet  uncut,  and  which  he  himself  had  got  from  the  mines  some  weeks 
before.  He  would  not  even  show  me  these  gems  in  the  presence  of  other  people, 
but  made  a great  ado  about  taking  me  to  one  side  for  fear  that  some  of  the  other 
dealers  would  find  out  what  a marvelous  bargain  he  was  giving  me  and  raise  a riot 
in  consequence. 

Upon  showing  me  these  stones  I found  that  they  were  merely  bits  of  broken 
glass,  which  had  been  put  into  a canvas  bag,  close  enough  in  the  texture  to  hold 
water.  Several  handsful  of  sand  were  then  thrown  in,  and  the  bag  shaken  violently  ; 
soon  the  bits  of  green  and  blue  broken  glass  became  dull  by  the  action  of  the  sand 
and  water,  and  might  with  an  ignorant  person  very  readily  pass  for  uncut  sapphires 
or  emeralds.  I asked  the  dealer  what  he  wanted  for  these  beautiful  jewels. 
After  a great  deal  of  palaver  he  told  me  that  as  I was  “ in  the  business”  and  knew 
so  much,  and  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  humbugged,  he  would  let  me  have  them 
at  a very  moderate  price.  He  would  sell  me  the  entire  lot  for  one  thousand  rupees. 
I told  him  that  it  was  really  too  small  a price  for  such  lovely  jewels,  and  that  I 
could  not  think  of  robbing  him,  but  if  he  would  like  to  sell  them  to  me  simply  as 
a curiosity,  in  order  that  I might  play  a practical  joke  on  some  of  my  friends,  I 
would  give  him  six  pence  for  them.  The  look  of  pained  surprise  which  he  at 
first  tried  to  assume  very  shortly  changed  to  a sardonic  grin,  when  he  found  that  I 
was  not  in  the  least  deceived  by  all  his  mummery.  I finally  gave  him  nine  pence 
for  the  lot.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  were  worth  about  two  cents,  as  some  of 
the  bits  were  pieces  of  really  beautiful  colored  glass  bottles,  which  he  had  evidently 
picked  up  from  the  refuse  boxes  of  the  town. 

While  in  Ceylon,  however,  I became  quite  an  expert  in  judging  the  genuineness 
and  value  of  gems. 

Among  other  things  I found  out  one  sure  way  of  testing  the  genuineness  of  a 
diamond  by  quite  an  easy  and  simple  method.  It  is  as  follows : 

Pierce  a hole  in  a card  with  a needle  and  then  look  at  the  hole  through  the  stone.  It  false  yon 
will  see  two  holes,  but  if  you  have  a real  diamond,  only  a single  hole  will  appear.  You  may  also 
make  the  test  in  another  way.  Put  your  finger  behind  the  stone  and  look  at  it  through  the 
diamond  as  through  a magnifying  glass.  If  the  stone  is  genuine  you  will  be  unable  to  distinguish 
the  grain  of  the  skin,  but  with  a false  stone  this  will  be  plainly  visible. 
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CHAPTER  yin. 

THE  BASKET  TRICK  EXPLAINED. 


THE  GREAT  HINDOO  DECEPTION  FULLY  EXPOSED.  IT  MAY  BE  TWINS,  “ BUT  THERE 
ARE  OTHERS  ! ” A DYING  BOY  AND  A MURDEROUS  FAKEER.  ROPES  AND  NETS. 
A SWINDLE  WITH  A SWORD.  HOW  THE  BOY  GETS  OUT.  HOW  THE  PUBLIC  ARE 
LET  IN. 


Almost  every  traveler  in  India  and  the  East  has  witnessed  one  form  or  another  of 
the  celebrated  basket  trick.  Very  nearly  every  band  of  wandering  Fakeers  produce 
this  basket  illusion.  It  is  not  always  given  precisely  the  same  way. 

Generally,  a large  oval  basket,  closely  woven,  is  brought  out  and  shown  to  the  spec- 
tators for  examination.  There  seems  to  be  very  little  cnance  for  trick  about  it.  It 
is  usually  some  four  and  a half  feet  long  and  perhaps  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
high.  It  is  very  much  the  shape  of  an  egg  laid  on  its  side,  slightly  flattened  at  the 
top  and  the  bottom.  In  the  top  an  oval  aperture  is  cut,  over  which  a cover  fits 
tightly. 

Then  a boy  (or  girl),  perhaps  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  is  brought  forward 
for  inspection.  The  youngster  has  but  very  little  clothing  upon  him.  Generally 
nothing  but  the  customary  cloth  worn  around  the  loins  and  between  the  legs.  Some- 
times the  boy  has  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  and  a handkerchief  or  bandage  is 
placed  over  his  eyes,  so  as  to  conceal  the  greatest  part  of  his  face.  Ostensibly  he  is 
blindfolded  so  that  he  will  not  get  frightened  when  he  sees  the  sword  which  is 
to  be  run  through  him,  but  the  real  reason  will  be  apparent  further  on. 

He  is  then  placed  within  a large  net  made  of  a platted  rope  or  cord  about  the  thick- 
ness of  an  ordinary  lead  pencil.  After  being  fastened  withm  this  net,  it  is  also  occa- 
sionally tied  over  and  around  him  as  well.  He  then  stands  up  within  the  basket.  The 
spectators  are  requested  to  remain  at  a distance  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  so  there 
may  be  no  chance  of  any  outside  assistance.  A large  sheet  or  shawl  is  thrown  over 
the  boy,  covering  him  and  the  basket  completely,  as  illustrated  by  the  accompany- 
ing cut.  . The  boy  first  drops  on  his  knees  and  then  gets  lower  and  lower  until  the 
sheet  which  covers  him  is  on  a level  with  the  top  of  the  basket.  Then  the  cover  of  the 
basket  is  placed  in  its  proper  position  over  the  sheet  and  left  there  for  a moment  or 
so,  while  some  little  mummery  is  engaged  in  by  the  Fakeer.  He  talks  loudly,  thwacks 
the  basket  four  or  five  times  with  a stick  that  he  carries,  and  calls  loudly  to  the  boy 
inside,  who  in  turn  shouts  to  him,  and  for  a moment  quite  a little  racket  is  kept  up. 
The  cover  of  the  basket  is  then  removed,  the  sheet,  however,  still  remaining  in  place. 
Suddenly,  the  Fakeer  steps  upon  the  sheet  into  the  basket  and  tramples  all  around 
him.  The  sheet,  of  course,  prevents  the  spectators  from  seeing  inside  the  basket, 
bnt  as  the  Fakeer  tramps  and  jumps  up  and  down  in  every  direction,  the  inference 
is  that  the  boy  has  disappeared.  The  magician  again  places  the  cover  on,  and  draws 
the  sheet  up  in  such  a position  that  the  entire  basket  is  seen.  He  then  takes  a 
sword,  or  something  like  a long  fencing  rapier  and  passes  it  through  the  basket  in 
various  places,  and.  seemingly  in  every  direction  thrusting  it  in  violently,  thus  prov- 
ing that  the  basket  is  entirely  empty. 
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Suddenly  a little  shout  is  heard  from  the  outside  of  the  crowd  and  the  little  boy. 
who  but  a moment  before  was  inside  the  basket,  suddenly  comes  up  and  salaam 
respectfully  to  the  crowd  and  holds  out  his  hands  or  a little  tin  dish  for  baksheesh. 
The  basket  is  thrown  over  the  Fakeer’s  shoulders,  and,  after  collecting  baksheesh,  he 
too,  salaams  and  walks  away  to  some  secluded  spot  for  new  spectators. 

As  the  little  boy  has  thus  miraculously  appeared  from  the  outside  the  cro\ 
one  ever  thinks  of  asking  the  old  man  to  entirely  remove  the  sheet  and  let  them  t. 
the  basket  absolutely  empty.  It  seems  very  evident  that  the  boy  must  have  got 
away  in  some  manner,  or  he  could  not  have  been  produced  from  the  outside. 


a matter  of  fact,  the  illusion  is  a very  simple  one.  When  the  little  boy  is 
placed  in  the  basket  his  first  procedure  is  to  free  himself  from  the  rope  and  the  sack, 
which,  to  an  expert  in  rope  tying  is  very  simple,  and  offers  very  little  difficulty. 

He  then  coils  himself  around  in  the  bulge  or  protruding  sides  of  the  basket,  so  that 
when  the  Fakeer  tramples  in  the  middle  or  center,  he  does  not  trample  on  the  boy. 
To  any  one  who  has  seen  the  feats  of  white  contortionists,  and  how  easity  they  can 
twist  themselves  in  almost  any  shape,  it  will  be  evident  that  it  is  not  at  all  difficult 
for  a lithe  and  sinuous  Hindoo  boy  to  coil  himself  around  in  this  space. 

The  sword  is  only  put  through  the  basket  at  certain  prearranged  places  and  passes 
between  the  boy’s  legs,  between  his  arms  and  the  body,  between  the  shoulders  and 
the  body,  or  between  the  shoulders  and  the  neck. 

This  I proved  to  my  own  satisfaction  by  borrowing  the  sword  from  the  Fakeer, 
under  the  pretense  that  I thought  it  went  up  into  the  handle.  I then  suddenly 
stepped  to  the  basket  and  insisted  upon  putting  the  sword  through  the  basket,  show- 
ing where  I was  going  to  put  it.  Had  I passed  the  sword  through  the  basket  at  that  I 
place,  the  boy  would  have  been  spilted  like  a quail  ready  for  roasting  but  the  } 
Fakeer  in  the* most  peremptory  manner  snatched  the  sword  from  my  hand  and  refused 
to  allow  me  to  use  it. 

But,  you  say,  how  does  the  boy  get  out  of  rne  basKet,  with  all  the  crowd  standing 
around  him,  and  come  up  alive  and  well  on  the  outside  ? 

This  mar-velous  part  of  the  performance  you  will  readily  understand  when  I ex- 
plain to  yon,  it  is  not  the  same  boy  at  all. 
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There  are  always  a number  of  native  spectators,  household  servants,  passers-by, 
etc.  While  the  spectators  are  all  busily  engaged  in  watching  the  performances,  a 
confederate  approaches  from  the  outside,  apparently  as  an  innocent  spectator,  or 
seemingly  one  of  the  servants  of  the  house.  And  concealed  by  this  spectator  is  an- 
6ther  boy,  as  nearly  as  possible  a duplicate  of  the  one  within  the  basket.  This  sec- 
ond boy  mingles  with  the  crowd,  and  at  the  proper  moment  advances  and  is  claimed 
bv  the  Fakeer  to  be  the  boy  who  only  a few  moments  before  was  so  securely  tied  and 

pted  in  the  basket. 

V'dtave  known  one  or  two  cases  where  twin  children  have  been  used  for  this  trick 
•V.id  thus  produced  a marvelous  effect. 

As  the  first  boy,  who  is  tied  and  put  in  the  basket,  usually  has  his  features  hidden 
with  a handkerchief,  it  is  difficult  for  the  casual  spectator  to  note  the  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  features  of  the  two  children.  The  basket  still  containing  i he  boy  that 
was  placed  in  it  is  then  thrown  over  the  Fakeer’s  shoulders  and  lie  marches  off  to  a 
convenient  spot,  placing  the  basket  on  the  ground  for  a second  or  two,  apparently 
•is  if  to  rest  himself,  and  while  he  and  the  rest  of  the  troupe  are  squatting  around  it, 
the  boy  escapes  from  his  imprisonment. 

Occasionally  the  feat  is  varied.  After  the  magician  has  trampled  within  the  basket 
and  jabbed  the  sword  through  it  in  various  places,  to  thus  assure  the  spectators  that 
it  is  entirely  empty,  he  stands  off  some  little  distance  and  commences  to  blow  upon 
a little  musical  instrument,  something  resembling  a cross  between  a fingeolette  and* a 
bagpipe.  In  a few  seconds  the  basket  begins  to  shake  and  vibrate,  when  suddenly 
the  cover  is  thrown  into  the  air  and  the  bov  steps  out  alive  and  weir,  entirely  free 
from  the  fastenings  of  the  rope  and  net.  which  are  left  within  the  empty  basket, 
and  are  then  again  submitted  for  Another  examination. 

This  is  the  method  in  which  it  is  generally  shown  to  casual  globe  trotters,  but  on 
special  occasion*,  where  the  Fakeer  wishes  to  produce  a good  effect,  it  is  given  with 
the  two  boys  as  described. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

INDIAN  CONJURING. 

MY  SHOES  PINCH  AND  ARE  “PINCHED.”  MY  RIGHT  FOOT  GETS  “LEFT”  AND  If 
REPAIRED  FOR  A RUPEE.  A FOOT  FAKEER  AND  A FAKED  FOOT.  AN  0CCUL1 
COLLAR  AND  CURIOUS  CUFFS.  A SOCK  IN  THE  JEWEL  BOX. 

On  one  occasion  in  India,  at  Allahabad,  an  Indian  Fakeer  asked  me  to  remove 
■one  of  my  shoes  and  let  him  have  it  for  an  instant.  I gave  him  the  shoe  from  my 
left  foot.  He  took  it.  gave  it  a little  throw  in  the  air,  and  said,  “ Now,  SaJiib,  put 
the  shoe  on.”  I tried,  and  found  that  I could  not  do  so  without  great  inconvenience 
and  pain.  He  said  it  was  because  he  had  changed  the  shoe  from  a left  to  a right 
one.  I looked  at  the  shoe  carefully  and  found  this  to  be  the  case ; it  certainly 
seemed  the  right  shoe.  So  I said  to  him,  “ Well,  I cannot  wear  two  shoes  for  the  right 
foot.”  He  replied,  “Nay,  Sahib,  you  have  got  the  left  shoe  on  the  right  foot.”  At 
that  instant  the  right  foot  began  to  pain  me,  and  upon  removing  the  shoe  from  the 
right  foot,  I found  it  was  as  he  had  said.  I certainly  had  the  left  shoe  on  the  right 
foot,  although  only  a few  moments  before,  the  shoes  were  properly  placed  upon  my 
feet.  As  I was  about  to  put  them  on,  he  threw  the  shoes  into  the  air  and  said, 
“Now,  put  them  on,”  and  when  I tried  to  do  so  I found  that  either  the  shoes  had 
grown  immensely  smaller,  or  my  feet  had  grown  vastly  larger,  because  try  as  hard  as 
I could  I could  not  force  my  foot  into  the  shoe.  There  seemed  nothing  abnormal 
about  either  the  shoe  or  loot,  blit  I certainly  could  not  get  them  on. 

I said  to  him,  “ You  have  ruined  my  shoes.”  He  answered,  “ You  put  one  rupee 
in  the  toe  of  each  shoe,  put  the  shoe  on,  and  it  will  fit  all  right.”  I did  as 
he  directed.  I put  a rupee  in  the  toe  of  each  shoe  and  again  essayed  to  put  the 
shoes  on.  I found  they  fitted  me  quite  comfortably,  and  I could  not  feel  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  rupee,  a large  silver  coin,  as  big  as  an  American  half  dollar.  I did  not 
wish  to  seem  surprised,  so  sat  there  and  said  nothing  until  after  the  Fakeer  had 
taken  his  leave,  when  I slyly  removed  my  shoes  to  find  out  what  had  become  of  the 
two  rupees.  The  shoes  were  all  rfght,  there  were  no  holes  or  openings  that  I could 
find,  excepting  at  the  top,  but  the  rupees  had  disappeared,  and  I could  only  judge 
by  the  sardonic  grin  on  the  face  of  the  Fakeer,  when  he  bid  me  “ salaam ,”  as  lie 
walked  away,  that  he  had  a very  good  idea  where  the  two  rupees  had  gone.  If 
he  knew,  he  certainly  kept  his  secret,  for  I never  saw  the  rupees  again. 

This  same  Fakeer  upon  the  following  morning  told  my  wife  that  “ Bellatee  Mem 
sahibs  dress  very  peculiarly.”  When  she  said  “why  ?”  he  asked  her  if  it  was  usual 
for  ladies  to  button  their  collars  on  with  the  front  part  behind.  She  said  she  had 
never  known  a lady  to  do  anvthing  of  the  sort.  He  then  held  a small  mirror  be 
fore  her  face  and  said,  “Look,  Mem  sahib,”  when  to  her  great  consternation  her 
own  collar  had  certainly  been  placed  on  hindside  before.  We  all  laughed  and 
chaffed  her  unmercifully  over  it.  She  was  about  to  remove  her  collar  and  tie  for 
the  purpose  of  replacing  them  properly,  when  he  said.  “Nay,  Mem,  sahib,  don’t 
take  it  off.”  He  then  asked  me  to  take  my  large  silk  handkerchief  and  place  the 
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sentre  of  it  on  the  top  of  her  head,  and  wrap  the  four  ends  loosely  around  her 
neck.  He  then  gave  a very  gentle  tap  on  the  top  of  her  head  with  his  wand,  and  upon 
removing  the  silk  handkerchief,  her  collar  and  tie  were  properly  replaced. 

Two  years  after  this,  on  returning  to  India,  I recognized  this  same  Fakeer 
among  several  who  appeared  before  me  on  the  veranda  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Hotel  in  Calcutta.  He  in  turn  recognized  me.  I asked  him  to  repeat  the  trick  with 
the  shoes,  but  he  said  he  could  not  then  do  it,  as  all  his  powers  were  directed  toward 
the  performance  of  another  trick.  I said,  “ Very  well,  show  me  the  most  marvelous 
thing  you  can  do.”  He  remarked  that  it  was  not  proper  for  the  “ Bellatee  Sahib ” to 
appear  before  ladies  dressed  as  I was.  I asked:  “What  is  the  matter  now?”  He 
directed  my  attention  to  my  white  waistcoat,  which  I found  was  placed  inside  out 


upon  me.  I was  quite  sure  that  a moment  before  the  waistcoat  had  been  properly 
upon  my  person,  and  I was  about  to  remove  my  coat  with  a view  to  replacing  it 
properly,  but  he  requested  me  to  take  my  own  handkerchief,  stretch  it  by  the  two 
corners,  so  as  to  hang  like  a little  curtain  from  my  chin  to  my  waist.  He  then  made 
a couple  of  light  magical  passes  and  said,‘  * Now,  Sahib , everything  all  right.  ” I found 
upon  looking  that  my  waistcoat  was  indeed  in  perfect  order. 

Upon  my  insisting  that  he  repeat  the  trick  with  my  two  shoes,  he  said  he  could 
not,  as  I had  no  socks  upon  my  feet.  Upon  glancing  at  my  feet  I found  he  was  cer- 
tainly quite  correct  in  his  statement.  I am  sure  I was  sober,  for  I do  not  use  intoxi- 
cating drinks  in  any  manner,  and  I am  also  sure  that  I had  placed  my  socks  upon  my 
feet  not  two  hours  before. 
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I asked  him  if  lie  knew  wliere  my  socks  were  and  he  said  yes,  that  I would  find 
them  in  the  jewel  box  in  my  room.  1 denied  the  existence  of  a jewel  box,  although 
at  that  time  I had  several  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  valuable  jewels  in  a small  box 
locked  in  a heavy  iron  bound  trunk  in  my  room.  When  1 insisted  that  1 had  no 
jewel  box  he  at  once  began  to  describe  the  appearance  of  the  box  and  told  me  very 
fully  and  correctly  its  entire  contents  and  persisted  in  the  statement  that  I would  fini 
my  "socks  within  the  jewel  box.  I was  so  bewildered  that  fora  moment  or  two  I 
was  fairly  staggered.  I took  my  wife  and  two  or  three  other  witnesses  into  the 
room  and  there  stuffed  tightly  in  the  box  were  the  socks  which  not  ten  minutes 
before  I could  have  sworn  were  upon  my  feet. 

A few  mornings  afterward,  in  exhibiting  his  various  deceptions,  he  asked  me  to 
lend  him  a Chinese  chop  dollar,  which  lie  said  was  in  my  pocket.  I had  such  a dollar, 
and,  of  course,  fancied  that  he  had  seen  me  playing  with  it.  As  he  promised  to 
return  the  dollar  without  injury,  I lent  it  to  him.  He  then  threw  the  dollar  into 
the  air  and  it  disappeared.  He  then  asked  me  to  get  him  two  of  the  hotel  envelopes 
and  I did  so.  Then  he  asked  me  to  write  my  name  in  full  on  one  of  the  envelopes  and 
desired  my  wife  to  write  her  name  upon  the  other  one.  He  then  said : “ Now,  Sa7iib, 
you  take  match  and  burn  him.”  Meaning  that  I was  to  burn  both  of  the  envelopes, 
which  1 did  very  carefully,  scattering  the  ashes  to  the  winds.  I was  then  requested 
1o  send  my  wife  and  some  person  with  her  to  my  room  to  see  that  no  one  entered. 
It  so  happened  that  my  room  was  almost  above  the  place  on  the  veranda,  where  the 
tricks  were  being  given.  My  wife  went  to  the  room,  taking  a lady  friend  with  her. 
I then  stepped  in  the  street,  where  I could  plainly  see  my  wife  and  her  lady  friend 
at  the  open  window.  The  Fakeer  now  said  : “In  what  part  of  the  room  would  you 
like  the  dollar  to  be  found  ?”  I replied  that  I wanted  it  found  in  my  wife’s  trunk 
in  her  glove  box.  He  said,  “Very  well,  call  and  tell  the  Mem  sahib,  to  open  her 
trunk,  look  into  the  glove  box,  and  she  will  find  the  dollar  within  the  two  envelopes 
which  you  have  just  burned.”  My  wife  did  as  directed,  and  upon  opening  her  glove 
box  found  the  dollar  inside  the  two  envelopes,  one  having  her  signature  on  it  and 
the  other  having  mine.  I was  so  delighted  with  the  performance  that  I gave  the 
old  man  the  chop  dollar  for  his  share  of  the  entertainment. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A MADRAS  MIRACLE. 


ICE  WATER  AND  BOILING  WATER  IN  ONE  DISH.  A CREDULOUS  WIFE.  A HUSBAND  HUM- 
BUGGED. A MARVELOUS  MANIFESTATION.  THE  FULL  SECRET  EXPLAINED. 


One  very  peculiar  experiment  I saw  performed  at  Madras  at  the  time  puzzled 
me  very  much.  It  was  given  by  a very  venerable  Fakeer,  who,  whenever  t he  mem- 
bers of  our  party  laughed  or  indirectly  ridiculed  his  pretentions,  looked  at  us  in  an 
appealing  sor t of  a way,  as  much  as  to  say  : “Now.  do  you  think  it  possible  that  a 
respectable  old  man,  with  a long  white  beard  like  I have  would  swindle  an  innocent 
and  guileless  American?” 

lie  had  at  first  shown  us  a lot  of  rubbishy  tricks  which  I had  seen  again  and 
again,  and  which  rather  annoyed  me,  so  1 finally  said : “ Go  away  from  here, 
you  old  lascal.  You  are  too  lazy  to  show  us  anything  really  good.  Why  do  you 
show  us  this  old  stuff  we  have  seen  so  many  times  before?” 

He  replied,  “ Nay,  Sa7iib,  me  very  good  man.  Sahib  not  mean  wliat  he  says; 
Sahib  only  mean  fun.  Now  me  show  Saiiib  something  Sahib  never  seen  before. 
Sahib  give  me  one  rupee  I go  to  the  bazaar;  I want  one  brass  dish.  Have  not  got 
money.  Suppose  Sahib  give  me  money.  Me  get  dish  and  come  back.” 

I replied  : “ You  must  be  silly.  Why,  you  old  wretch,  I never  would  see  you  or 
the  money  again.” 

He  replbd  : “ Suppose  yon  like,  you  can  keep  my  little  boy  until  I come  back.” 
I laughed  and  said:  “I  don’t  want  your  little  boy.  You  would  not  be  one 

hundred  yards  down  the  road  until  the  little  cat  would  be  after  you.” 

He  turned  around  to  mv  wife  and  said  : '‘'‘Mem,  sahib , you  tell  Sahib  me  very 

honest  man.  You  fell  Sahib  give  me  rupee.  Me  come  back  sure.” 

My  wife  said  : “ Very  well,  here  is  a rupee.  Now  come  back  as  quick  as  you 

can.” 

The  man  departed  and  we  all  laughed  at  her  for  her  foolishness,  and  as  time 
rolled  on  for  two  or  three  hours  and  the  Fakeer  did  not  return  we  chaffed  her  in 
high  glee  at  being  so  silly  as  to  be  thus  done  out  of  her  money. 

Sne  stuck  to  it,  however,  that  it  was  the  middle  of  the  day  and  very  hot 
and  some  little  distance  to  the  bazaar  and  that  the  old  man  would  come  back  again 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

She  was  quite  right  in  her  faith,  for  about  five  o’clock  the  old  man  again  ap- 
peared and  mildly  reprimanded  me  for  my  disbelief. 

So  I said  : “ Very  well,  here  is  another  rupee  for  being  honest.  Now  let  us  see 
what  you  are  going  to  do,  but  if  it  is  not  something  new  and  interesting  I will  have 
the  servants  throw  you  and  your  traps  out  of  the  yard.” 

He  replied:  “All  right,  Sahib.  This  all  right,”  and  asked  me  to  command 
one  of  the  servants  to  bring  a pitcher  full  of  cold  water.  This  wasdone  and  water  fresh 
from  the  drinking  fountain  procured.  He  then  poured  about  a quart  or  less  of 
this  into  a large  basin  which  he  had  purchased  at  the  bazaar.  He  now  placed  the 
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basin  on  the  stoop ” in  front  of  me  and  said:  “ Will  Sahib  put  his  hand  in  the 
water?”  I did  so,  and  found  it  quite  cool.  He  then  asked  me  to  let  one  of  the 
servants  put  a littleice  in  to  make  it  “more  cold.”  This  also  was  done  and  the  water 
was  quite  icy  to  the  touch.  He  also  asked  me  to  lend  him  my  handkerchief, 
which  1 did.  He  laid  a little  stick  or  wand  across  the  middle  of  the  basin  so 
that  the  handkerchief  would  not  fall  into  the  water,  and  placed  my  handkerchief 
lightly  over  the  top.  The  basin  was  barely  covered,  as  my  handkerchief  was 
not  large,  and  I could  distinctly  see  the  basin  through  the  thin  silk  at  the  top,  while 
the  sides,  not  being  covered  at  all  were  plainly  visible.  He  then  commenced  waving 
his  hand  over  the  basin,  muttering  some  sort  of  an  incantation,  and  said:  “Pull 
off  handkerchief  and  put  your  hand  in  water.”  This  I did,  and  to  my  great  surprise 
found  the  water  scalding  hot.  Every  one  else  was  anxious  to  test  the”  truth  of  the 
matter  and  each  and  every  one  put  their  hands  into  the  basin. 

I admitted  my  complete  bewilderment  and  gave  the  old  man  a couple  of 
rupees,  with  which  he  was  greatly  satisfied,  but  as  he  was  taking  the  basin  away 
a thought  suddenly  came  to  me  and  I offered  him  two  more  rupees  for  the  basin  if  he 
would  sell  it  to  me. 

This  at  first  he  refused  to  do. 

The  more  I thought  the  matter  over,  the  more  1 was  quite  sure  I had  discovered 
the  secret.  But  I considered  that  the  old  man  had  fairly  earned  the  two  rupees 
by  the  clever  way  in  which  he  had  humbugged  me  and  I was  so  delighted  in  dis- 
covering what  I felt  sure  was  the  solution  to  the  trick  that  I gave  the  old  man 
another  rupee,  and  taking  him  a little  to  one  side  hastily  drew  a small  diagram  on 
a piece  of  paper  and  said  to  him  : “ This  is  the  way  the  trick  is  done.” 

He  smiled  rather  gravely  and  said:  “ Sahib  is  a great  magician.  He  knows 

everything.  It  is  useless  to  "try  and  deceive  him.  If  yon  will  give  me  five  rupees 
you  "can  have  the  basin.” 

This  was  done  and  to  my  very  great  gratification  I found  that  I was  quite 
right. 

The  accompanying  diagram  will  show  how  the  basin  was  made. 

A 


D 

C 
B 

Of  course,  when  placed  in  front  of  ns,  it  seemed  entirely  free  from  deception  of 
any  sort,  and  as  it  was  only  some  seven  or  eight  feet  from  us  and  was  handled  so  freely 
by  the  old  man,  there  seemed  no  possible  chance  of  illusion  about  it. 

When  the  cold  water  was  placed  in  it,  not  a drop  left  the  basin,  but  when  my 
handkerchief  was  thrown  over  the  basin  he  dexterously  removed  a little  ping  of 
wax  at  the  letter  “A’  in  the  diagram  and  also  another  little  plug  of  wax  at  the 
letter  “B.”  The  compartment  marked  “C”  was  empty,  and  the  cold  water  flowing 
through  the  little  hole  tilled  it  completely  in  a short  time.  The  compartment  “ 3D  ” 
had  been  filled  with  boiling  hot  water  before  we  were  called  on  the  veranda  to  wit- 
ness the  Fakeer’s  work,  and  the  adroit  removal  of  a tiny  plug  or  cork  as  he  was 
adjusting  the  handkerchief  allowed  the  hot  water  to  flow  in  and  fill  the  basin,  after 
the  cold”  water  had  emptied  Itself  into  the  compartment  “0.” 

It  was  very  cleverly  done,  and  is  another  Instance  of  the  cases  where  travelers 
say.  “ But  these  things  are  done  in  the  open  air,  there  is  no  chance  for  traps  oi 
tricks  of  any  kind.” 
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In  this  case  the  trick  being  produced  in  the  open  air  and  within  a very  short 
distance  of  us  made  it  seem  decidedly  wonderful,  but  as  a stage  trick,  if  on  the 
programme  of  any  modern  magician,  it  would  be  quite  a failure. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  as  a rule,  the  performances  of  the  Fakeers 
are  generally  only  given  before  an  audience  of  a dozen  or  so,  and  a trick  which  is 
very  telling  under  those  circumstances  would  fall  quite  flat  if  given  on  the  stage 
before  a large  audience  in  a modern  theatre. 

Most  travelers  seem  to  think  that  because  the  Indian  illusions  are  given  in 
the  open  air,  without  any  stage  accessories,  that  it  makes  the  performance  more 
wonderful,  but,  as  a veritable  fact,  the  very  absence  of  stage  paraphernalia  is  often 
a benefit  to  the  performer. 

There  are  usually  two  or  three  of  his  assistants  standing  around  and  in  the 
background  who  assist  him,  and  very  often  a large  sheet  or  shawl  or  covering  of 
some  sort  is  thrown  over  their  apparatus  just  at  the  critical  time,  hiding  it  as 
effectively  from  the  gaze  of  the  spectator  as  an  European  magician’s  apparatus 
would  be  sheltered  from  the  view  of  his  audience  if  the  curtain  was  lowered 
while  he  alone  stood  on  the  outside. 

Prof.  Max  Muller,  professor  of  ancient  languages  at  Oxford  University,  and 
who  is  at  present  the  greatest  authority  on  earth  in  Oriental  literature,  in  a con- 
versation with  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  distinctly  stated  that  he  had  examined  a 
great  number  of  books  and  manuscripts,  extending  backward  over  a period  of  some 
hundreds  of  years,  and  in  none  of  the  Hindoo  or  Aryan  writings  could  he  find  any 
mention  of  the  performances  of  the  Fakeers  or  the  doings  of  the  Mahatmas.  The 
conclusion  he  comes  to  is  that  the  work  of  the  supposed  Mahatmas  is  all  trickery 
and  not  regarded  as  worthy  of  mention  in  Indian  native  history. 
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A X ATI  YE  OF  THE  SOLOMAX  ISLANDS. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

EGYPTIAN  SORCERERS. 

MOSES  AND  PIIARAOTI.  ANCIENT  SNAKE  STORIES.  AN  EGYPTIAN  ELECTRO-BIOLOGIST. 
NECROMANCY  ON  THE  NILE.  SNAKE  SORCERY  AND  CANE  CONJURATION.  MY  HAT 
FULL  OF  SNAKES. 


Modern  travelers  seldom  speak  of  the  performances  of  Egyptian  magicians  as 
l>eing  comparable  with  the  work  of  their  Indian  confreres,  but  while  in  Cairo,  at 
Shepard’s  Hotel,  I saw  many  feats  produced  by  tie  magicians,  which  were  almost 
or  quite  as  startling  as  those  given  by  the  Indian  Fakeers. 

Sitting  one  morning  on  the  veranda,  an  aged  magician  approached  and  asked  per- 
mission to  perform  some  of  his  tricks.  As  I was  in  a humor  to  be  amused  I told  him 
to  go  ahead.  He  asked  me  to  loan  him  the  walking  stick  which  I carried.  He 
waved  it  over  his  head  two  or  three  times  and  exclaimed:  “No  good;  too  big; 
can’t  do.”  and  handed  the  stick  back  to  me,  which,  as  I grasped  it,  changed  into  a 
loathsome,  wriggling  snake  in  my  hand.  Of  course,  I immediately  dropped  it.  The 
magician  smiled,  picked  up  the  snake  by  the  middle,  whirled  it  around  in  the  air.  and 
handed  it  back  to  me.  As  I refused  to  take  it,  he  said,  “all  right,  no  bite,”  and 
behold  it  was  my  stick. 

On  another  occasion  a magician  borrowed  my  handkerchief  and  tied  four  or  live 
knots  in  it,  and  then  asked  me  to  tie  two  or  three  knots,  which  I did.  Pulling  a 
long  hair  from  the  head  of  a female  assistant  who  stood  near  him,  be  tied  the  hair 
around  the  handkerchief  to  make  it  into  a compact  little  ball,  and  asked  me  to  throw 
the  ball  into  the  air.  I did  so.  He  caught  it  dextrously  on  the  end  of  a little  stick, 
gave  it  a slight  twirl,  and  in  front  of  my  very  eyes  I could  see  the  knots  untying  and 
the  handkerchief  was  restored  to  me  free  from  knots  and  showing  hardly  a sign  of 
being  even  wrinkled. 

At  another  time  the  same  old  man  took  a small  metal  plate,  something  like  an 
American  pie  plate,  started  it  whirling  on  the  end  of  a stick, which  he  then  held 
high  in  the  air  and  asked  me  to  throw  a small  silver  or  copper  coin  into  the  dish.  I 
did  so.  I could  hear  it  distinctly  rattle  as  it  fell  into  the  dish.  Whenever  he  re- 
quested the  coin  would  rattle  anil  become  visible,  but  instantly  at  his  command,  the 
coin  would  disappear  from  the  whirling  bowl.  As  a matter  of  course,  I never  saw 
the  coin  again,  but  I saw  the  magician  shortly  afterward  enter  the  bazaar  and  emerge 
with  a quantity  of  food,  so  I concluded  that  in  some  manner,  occult  or  otherw  ise, 
the  old  Fakeer  had  become  possessed  of  my  coin. 

Another  time,  he  took  a round  stick  about  four  feet  long,  apparently  a broom 
handle,  balanced  it  on  his  finger,  and  raised  the  finger  aloft  over  his  head. 
Snddenly  the  stick  changed  into  a writhing,  twisting  snake,  the  viper  standing  on  its 
tail  with  its  head  upright  in  the  air  and  hissing  furiously  while  balanced  erect  on  the 


old  man’s  finger. 
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As  I stepped  back  in  a mild  fright,  the  old  man  said,  No  be  afraid,  him  only 
stick”  ; and,  upon  looking  again,  the  snake  had  changed  back  into  the  broomstick. 

Once,  when  I was  rather  ridiculing  his  work,  he  intimated  to  me  that  I had  been 
dining  too  heartily,  and  perhaps  had  been  indulging  freely  in  champagne.  When 
I asked  him  why  he  thought  so,  he  said  it  was  because  I had  snakes  in  my  hat, 
and  upon  the  hat  being  removed,  two  or  three  small,  but  extremely  vicious  looking^ 
snakes  dropped  out  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

a fakeer’s  “fake”  funeral,  a bogus  burial,  tiie  entranced  corpse  and 

A CAVERNOUS  COFFIN.  HOW  IT  IS  ALL  DONE. 

On  one  of  my  trips  in  Southern  India,  while  proceeding  from  Punnah  to  Rewah, 
one  day  our  party  reached  the  dak  bungalo  about  4 o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Some  seventy-live  or  a hundred  yards  away  from  the  bungalo  were  a party  of  Fa- 
keers,  who  had  made  a temporary  stopping  place  near  a large  banyan  tree.  Our 
party  was  much  entertained  by  their  performances. 

Finally  the  Fakeers  suggested  that  one  of  their  number  be  buried  alive.  A grave 
between  live  and  six  feet  deep  was  speedily  excavated  in  the  soil.  The  grave  was 
made  between  seven  and  eight  feet  long  and  about  two  feet  six  inches  wide  at  the 
top,  and  for  about  four  feet  in  depth  was  quite  perpendicular.  Then  a little  pro- 
jection was  allowed,  and  the  balance  of  the  grave  to  a distance  of  about  two  feet  in 
depth  was  not  quite  two  feet  wide. 

The  Fakeer  who  proposed  to  be  buried  was  apparently  hypnotized,  became  rigid 
and  stiff,  and  was  then  wrapped  in  a cloth  and  placed  in  the  grave.  Then  across  the 
little  shelves,  as  it  were,  on  each  side  of  the  grave,  some  thin  planks  were  laid, 
so  that  when  the  grave  was  filled  in,  the  earth  would  not  come  in  contact  with  his 
body.  The  soil  was  then  replaced  to  the  depth  of  about  six  or  seven  inches  when 
one  of  the  Hindoos  jumped  into  the  grave,  and  trampled  the  earth  down  solidly 
and  heavily,  and  as  each  five  or  six  inches  were  filled  in  this  was  repeated  and 
the  soil  packed  as  tightly  as  possible  by  the  naked  feet  of  the  Fakeer’s  assistants, 
until  finally  the  entire  grave  was  completed,  and  it  certainly  seemed  as  if  he  was 
laid  away  for  his  final  rest. 

I asked  how  long  the  man  would  remain  there,  and  was  told  “as  long  as  Sahib 
pleases.”  I finally  said  we  would  let  him  remain  there  until  the  morrow  morning, 
and  it  was  arranged  with  our  party  that  we  should  take  such  watch  during  the 
night  as  would  prevent  the  grave  being  disturbed.  In  the  morning,  shortly  after 
breakfast,  it  was  decided  to  open  the  grave,  which  was  done.  It  cettainly  bore 
no  appearance  of  having  been  disturbed  in  the  least ; in  fact,-  certain  marks  and 
fastenings  which  we  had  placed  upon  it  to  prevent  it  being  tampered  with  were 
exactly  as  they  had  been  left.  But  to  our  surprise,  when  reaching  the  bottom  of  the 
grave  and  removing  the  planks,  the  Fakeer  was  not  there,  and  while  I was  look- 
ing at  the  empty  grave  in  thorough  amazement  as  to  where  the  man  could  have 
disappeared,  I suddenly  felt  a light  touch  on  my  shoulder,  and.  on  looking  around, 
the  Fakeer  stood  before  me  in  simple  humility,  bowing  almost  to  the  ground, 
with  his  hands  clasped  in  front  of  his  forehead,  making  the  customary  salutation 
of  “salaam,  Sahib,”  and  petitioning  for  baksJteeslt. 

The  diagrams  and  engravings  on  next  page  will  sho^v  exactly  how  the  apparent 
miracle  had  been  caused. 

The  grave  was  purposely  made  large  and  roomy,  but  apparently  as  if  merely  in 
the  haste  of  digging  it  and  without  any  design  in  the  matter. 

When  the  first  soil  was  thrown  in  upon  the  planks  covering  the  Fakeer, 
the  noise  made  by  the  falling  clods  prevented  the  onlookers  from  hearing  any 
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movement  on  his  part,  ile  simply  broke  through  the  small  division  of  earth  separa- 
ting him  from  an  adjoining  excavation,  and  which  allowed  him  to  have  plenty  of  air. 
It  then  became  apparent  why  the  Hindoos  so  carefully  packed  the  soil  in  with  their 
feet  every  five  or  six  inches.  The  noise  made  by  their  trampling  feet  and  the  crash 
of  the  spade  was  sufficient  to  cover  the  noise  and  movement  of  the  Fakeer  as  he 


crawled  into  the  adjoining  cavity  and  made  his  way  gently  into  a hollow  tree‘s 
whence,  after  everybody  had  retired  at  night,  he  emerged  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
just,  surrounded  by  his  virtuous  and  guileless  family.  The  thing  was  very  cleverly 
arranged,  and  as  the  route  was  one  often  frequented  by  travelers  the  dak  bungalo 
was  much  occupied.  Thus  a very  good  harvest  was  made  over  the  Bellatee  Sahibs  who 
passed  that  way,  as  the  performance  of  the  feat  was  always  liberally  rewarded. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  Jcansamah  in  charge  of  the  dak  bungalo  really  “stood  in’* 
with  the  Fakeers,  and  got  his  share  of  the  proceeds  for  exciting  the  curiosity  of 
English  people  until  they  were  anxious  to  witness  the  proceeding. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  GREAT  MANGO  TRICK. 

One  day  in  India  I said  to  a Fakeer  who  had  just  performed  the  Mango  trick 
before  me,  and  who  seemed  extremely  pleased  because  I gave  him  a couple  of  rupees, 

“ Why  do  you  always  bring  forth  the  Mango  tree  ? Why  do  you  not  sometimes 
vary  your  performance  by  producing  a young  palm,  or  a tea  plant,  or  a banyan  tree  ? 
If  you  will  grow  for  me  a little  apple  or  oak  tree  I will  give  you  ten  rupees.’’ 

His  reply  was,  “ Nay,  Sahib,  cannot  do.  Mango  tree  the  only  one  can  make.” 

This  set  me  thinking.  It  was  evidently  obvious  that  if  the  Mango  tree  was  grown 
by  some  supernatural  power,  the  production  of  any  other  tree  would  be  possible. 
And  if  a trick,  as  it  assuredly  was,  the  very  fact  of  the  Mango  tree  being  the  only  one 
that  could  be  used,  must  in  some  way  furnish  a clue  to  the  solution  of  the  deception. 

I may  say  here,  that  almost  all  of  the  Indian  Fakeers  will,  if  five  or  ten  rupees 
are  offered  them,  by  people  whom  they  know  are  merely  transient  travelers  (as  they 
knew  I was),  explain  and  teach  the  secret  of  their  best  illusions. 

Individually  I rarely  ever  paid  to  have  the  secret  of  anything  shown  me.  Most 
of  their  work,  to  an  expert  in  this  line  like  myself,  is  not  very  hard  to  find  out,  and  it 
was  rather  interesting  than  otherwise  to  run  across  a problem  somewhat  difficult  to 
solve. 

I had  been  rather  puzzled  by  the  growth  of  the  Mango,  tree,  hence  asked  the 
question  above  quoted. 

After  I received  the  Fakeer’ s answer,  I got  a small  branch  from  a Mango  tree 
and  examined  the  leaf  and  branch  carefully. 

I found  that  the  leaf  and  the  twigs  and  little  branches  were  tough  and  pliable, 
almost  like  leather. 

If  carefully  done,  the  leaves  could  be  rolled  or  folded  upon  each  other,  so  as  to 
occupy  a very  small  space,  and  when  rolled  out  would  show  little  or  no  trace  of  the 
folding. 

In  brief,  the  Mango  tree  is  the  only  one  of  which  the  leaves  and  twigs  can  be 
folded  and  carried  in  a very  small  space  and  afterward  be  made  to  assume  the  proper 
shape. 

As  the  trick  is  usually  given,  the  Indian  procures  a quart  or  so  of  sand  or  soil 
and  a little  tin  pot  of  water. 

He  proceeds  to  squat  down  at  a distance  of  some  three  or  four  yards,  and  pour- 
ing a little  water  on  the  soil,  compresses  it  and  heaps  it  up  into  a little  mound,  prac- 
tically of  mud.  Dry  earth  alone  is  seldom  used,  as  the  little  mound  would  fall  apart, 
and  not  lend  itself  so  readily  to  the  trick. 

This  small  mound  is  then  covered  for  a moment  with  a large  cloth,  some  four  or 
five  feet  square,  which  the  Indian  produces  from  the  little  bag  he  carries  with  him, 
or  which  is  handed  to  him  by  an  assistant. 

He  places  his  hands  and  arms  underneath  the  cloth.  It  is  evident  to  the  spec- 
tator. as  the  man  is  almost  nude,  and  as  the  arms  are  qnite  naked,  that  there  can  be 
nothing  concealed,  so  he  is  allowed  to  work  away  at  the  mound  of  earth  for  sorre 
little  time.  . . ( ' /a,  a/  a I p 
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It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  this  time  his  hands  and  arms,  as  far  as 
the  elbows,  are  entirely  concealed  by  the  cloth. 

After  having  arranged  things  to  his  satisfaction,  he  stands  off  a little  distance, 
makes  some  little  palaver,  muttering  charm  words,  etc.,  and  then  pulls  the  cloth  off. 

From  the  center  of  the  heap  of  moistened  earth  is  seen  the  sprout  and  two  little 
leaves  of  a young  Mango  plant. 

After  the  auditors  have  sufficiently  expressed  their  wonder  this  plant  is  again 
covered  with  the  cloth,  and  again  the  man  works  away  for  a moment  or  so  with  his 
hands  and  arms  hidden  under  the  cloth.  This  time,  when  the  cloth  is  raised,  the 
tree  has  grown  some  five  or  six  inches.  The  operations,  as  here  described,  are  then 
repeated  with  more  or  less  similarity  until  the  plant  has  grown  thirteen  or  fourteen 


inches  high,  and  sometimes  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  seldom  more,  although 
on  very  rare  occasions  I have  seen  the  plant  four  or  five  feet  high. 

Its  secret  is  verv  simple. 

The  magician,  like  all  other  experts  in  his  line,  does  not  always  use  the  same 
method.  He  has  several  ways  of  performing  the  trick.  The  one  generally  used  is 
quite  easy  to  understand. 

The  magician  conceals  within  his  hand,  and  while  he  is  putting  the  dirt  into  a 
heap,  a larsre  mango  seed.  The  mango  seed,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  two  inches 
long  (sometimes  more')  and  an  inch  or  two  broad,  resembling  somewhat  the  long 
razor  back  mussel  shells  found  upon  the  sea  shore. 

Within  this  seed,  carefully  rolled  and  put  together,  is  a young  mango  plant 
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fight  or  nine  inches  long,  v\  hich  is  generally  taken  from  the  ground  with  a little  root 
and  soil  attached,  t>0as  to  be  shown  to  any  skeptical  individual  who  may  doubt  that 
it  is  a genuine  growth. 

When  iirst  uncovered,  only  an  inch  or  so  of  the  plant  is  seen,  but  when  it  is 
again  covered  the  Fakeer  manipulates  two  or  three  inches  more  from  within  the  hol- 
low seed. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  produce  a larger  plant,  the  cloth,  as  handed  to  the 
Fakeer  by  the  assistant,  contains  the  larger  mango  plant  doubled  and  fastened  to- 
gether in  a very  small  space,  concealed  within  a fold  of  the  cloth. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  in  a written  description  like  this,  the  exact  modus  oper- 
andi  of  the  matter,  but  after  seeing  it  two  or  three  times  it  is  quite  easy  to  under- 
stand the  solution 

To  prove  my  theory  of  the  matter,  after  I had  thoroughly  worked  it  out  in  my 
own  miud,  I called  one  of  the  Fakeers  to  my  room  at  the  hotel  and  told  him  that  as  I 
was  going  away  that  day,  I would  promise  him  not  to  let  any  one  in  the  hotel  or  the 
residentsknow  how  the  trick  was  produced,  and  I would  give  him  five  rupees  to  show 
me  exactly  how  it  was  done.  He  explained  it  and  carried  out  the  various  deceptions 
almost  exactly  as  I have  described  them  here. 

To  show  also  that  this  theory  is  quite  correct,  I here  append  an  article  from 
Science  Siftings  of  London,  which  appeared  in  January,  1892. 

It  says: 

“ Indian  jugglery  was  recently  the  subject  of  much  interesting  press  discussion. 
One  party  took  the  view  that  it  is  only  clever  legerdemain,  and  the  other  that  the  re- 
markable feats  are  due  to  the  occult  or  hypnotism.  The  particular  trick  that  excited 
all  this  controversy  was  the  celebrated  mango  delusion.  Among  others,  Dr.  Andrew 
Wilson  maintained  that  it  was  unsafe  to  assume  the  inexplicable  theory  of  matters 
until  we  had  exhausted  the  probabilities  which  lie  at  our  doors  ; and  he  said  the 
same  thing  concerning  a recent  boom  in  ghosts  and -ghost  seeing.  Most  things 
come  to  those  who  live  long  enough  to  wait,  and,  after  the  receipt  of  many  letters  re- 
garding Indian  jugglery,  Dr.  Wilson  tells  us  that  he  has  at  last  been  favored  with 
what  he  thinks  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  mango  trick.  This  trick  consists  in  the 
juggler  causing  a mango  plant  to  grow  out  of  a pot  containing  earth,  amid  which  a 
mango  seed  has  been  planted.  As  far  as  lie  can  discover,  there  exists  various  modi- 
fications of  the  trick  ; for  some  correspondents  declare  that  it  Is  not  a mango  which 
grows  out  of  the  pot,  but  only  a branch  of  some  tree  which  the  juggler  has  plucked 
off  close  by  the  scene  of  his  operations.  The  typical  trick,  however,  shows  a mango 
plant  growing  bit  by  bit  as  the  juggler  performs. 

“ An  old  Anglo-Indian  now  writes  that  he  does  not  agree  with  the  explanation  of 
Herr  Hermann,  who  said  the  growing  plant  trick  was  performed  through  the  per- 
former concealing  the  pot,  with  the  plant  in  it,  under  his  robe.  In  1865  this  corre- 
spondent was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Calcutta,  when  some  native  jugglers  came  on 
board  the  steamer  to  give  an  exhibition  of  their  powers.  The  surroundings  were  thus 
very  unfavorable  for  the  performance  of  anything  but  a very  dextrous  trick,  and  the 
mango  exhibition  was  given  on  the  bare  deck.  The  performer  was  almost  naked,  so 
that  there  was  no  opportunity  for  the  concealment  of  a flower  pot  under  a robe.  He 
placed  before  him,  first  of  all",  a small  flat  native  wicker-work  basket  such  as  snakes 
are  carried  in.  This  was  filled  with  earth.  A mango  seed  was  then  produced.  It 
was  a very  large  one — a point,  this,  of  importance  in  view  of  what  follows — and  was 
duly  placed  in  the  earth  and  covered  up.  The  earth  was  watered , and  the  basket  In 
its  turn  concealed  by  a small  cotton  cloth.  Then  began  the  usual  inntterings  and  in- 
cantations, while  the  earth  was  again  sprinkled  with  water  and  stirred  with  the  fin- 
gers of  the  operator.  After  a few  minutes,  interval  the  juggler  lifted  the  cloth  and 
showed  to  the  spectators  two  small  mango  leaves  appearing  above  the  surfaee  of  the 
earth. 
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j “ The  basket  was  once  more  covered  up,  the  watering  of  the  earth  and  the  incan- 
tations proceeded,  and,  in  a short  time,  when  the  cloth  was  removed,  a mango 
plant,  seven  inches  or  eight  inches  high,  and  bearing  four  or  five  leaves,  was  dis- 
closed to  view.  After  another  interval,  a seedling  mango  appeared,  at  least  thirteen 
inches  high,  and  bearing  seven  or  eight  leaves.  Here  the  performance  ended.  Curi- 
osity was  rife,  of  course,  regarding  the  juggler’s  wtodtts  operandi,  and  Dr.  Wilson’s 
correspondent,  anxious  to  know  how  the  trick  was  performed,  offered  the  juggler  a 
good  round  sum  of  money  for  the  disclosure  of  his  secret.  After  some  hesitation 
the  man  consented  to  reveal  his  art,  stipulating  that  his  revelation  should  be  con- 
ducted in  a secluded  spot.  A cabin  on  a ship  was  offered  and  accepted  as  a suitable 
place,  and  the  juggler  and  his  questioner  retired  thereto.  The  basket  was  prepared 
as  before,  and  the  mango  seed  was  handed  round . It  was,  as  before,  a large  one. 

“ On  its  being  returned  to  the  juggler,  he  pressed  one  end  of  the  seed  with  his  long 
finger-nail,  when  the  seed  opened.  Two  small  leaves,  those  first  seen  in  the  deck 


trick,  were  then  withdrawn  from  the  seed,  and  next  in  order  came  forth  the  stem 
with  four  leaves.  Ultimately,  the  full  thirteen  inches  of  the  plant  were  manipulated 
out  of  the  seed  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  The  seed  was,  in  fact,  a hollow 
one,  and  the  young  plant  had  been  dextrously  folded  within  its  compass.  It  is  the 
art  of  folding  the  plant  inside  the  seed  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  trick. 

“ A simple  experiment  shows  howthe  conditions  of  this  trick  can  be  realized,  and 
forever  disproves  any  connection  between  it  and  occult  science.  Most  leaves  can  be 
so  folded  that,  when  liberated  from  the  pressure,  they  spring  back  to  their  original 
shape.  The  folding,  however,  must  be  done  in  a special  and  careful  manner.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf  must  be  folded  on  itself,  and  that  surface,  skilfully  treated 
and  watered,  will  scarcely  show  a crease  on  a superficial  examination.  The  creasing 
which  the  undersurface  will  show  is,  of  course,  concealed  from  the  spectators’  view.’’ 
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One  of  the  most  peculiar  tricks  I saw  in  India,  and  one  which  at  first  puzzled  me 
fully  as  much  as  anything  I have  ever  seen,  was  very  simple  when  I found  out  the 
solution. 

I was  at  Cawapore,  the  town  so  well  known  for  the  awful  massacre  which  took 
place  there  during  the  mutiny. 

One  of  the  traveling  Fakeers,  after  asking  permission  to  show  us  what  he  could 
do,  produced  a little  tin  pail  or  bucket,  which  would  hold  about  two  quarts  of  water. 
The  sort  of  pail  which  in  America  is  called  a “billy.” 

This  pail  he  first  allowed  us  to  examine,  then  filled  it  with  clean  water  and 
squatted  himself  on  the  ground  some  six  or  eight  feet  away  from  where  we  were 
sitting. 

From  the  bag  full  of  tricks  which  all  these  Fakeers  carry  he  next  produced  a 
handful  of  dry  sand. 

Holding  his  hand  extended  before  me  he  blew  a little  sharp  pnff,  and  the  sand 
■was  blown  hither  and  thither,  showing  it  to  be  very  dry. 

He  then  carefully  placed  this  handful  of  sana  in  the  bottom  of  the  pail  on  one 
side.  A handful  of  dry  pulverized  brick  dust  was  now  produced  and  when  we  were 
convinced  that  it  was  dry  as  powder,  this  also  was  placed  in  the  pail. 

Looking  into  the  pail  through  the  clear  water  we  could  see  the  little  heap  of 
sand  on  one  side  and  the  brick  dust  on  the  other.  He  then  wiped  his  hands  perfectly 
clean  and  showed  that  the  open  hands  contained  nothing,  and  placing  his  hand 
within  the  water,  he  pulled  out  a handful  of  the  sand  and  snowed  it  to  us  just  as  dry 
mb  it  was  before  being  placed  within  the  bucket  of  water. 

Extending  his  hand  he  blew  sharply  on  it  and  the  sand  flew  in  every  direction. 
The  same  operation  was  repeated  with  the  brick  dust. 

His  little  magic  wand  was  then  brought  forth  and  the  water  in  the  bucket  stirred 
quite  sharply.  The  little  brick  dust  remaining  in  the  bottom  floated  to  the  top  and 
lay  upon  the  water  like  a curtain,  concealing  everything  and  making  it  impossible  to 
see  the  bottom  of  the  bucket. 

His  assistant  next  brought  out  a little  oval  piece  of  brick  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a large  quail’s  egg. 

This  was  handed  around  for  examination  and  proved  to  be  nothing  but  a little 
piece  of  burnt  brick,  which  had  been  cut  and  scraped  into  the  required  shape. 

This  little  egg  was  taken  in  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  held  at  arm’s  length  from  the 
body,  and  slowly  deposited  within  the  pail,  where  it  lay  at  the  bottom. 

He  now  explained  that  he  would  play  a tune  upon  a little  wind  instrument, 
which  was  a sort  of  cross  between  a modern  flageolette  and  a Scotch  bagpipe. 

Then  commenced  a little  incantation  scene  on  a small  scale.  He  would  play  for 
a few  seconds  upon  the  flute  and  then  In  the  most  pathetic  tones  adjure  the  little  egg 
to  come  forth. 

He  called  it  Bombay  Rawm  Sammi,  and  explained  to  it,  so  that  we  all  could 
hear,  that  if  Bombay  Rawm  Sammi  would  come  out  and  obey  him  and  make  the  ex- 
periment a big  success  the  rich  Sahib  would  give  at  least  five  rupees. 

He  moved  a little  further  away  from  the  tin  kettle,  and  after  a minute  or  two  of 
this  conjuration  there  was  a sudden  little  sharp  stir  in  the  bottom  of  the  pall,  as  If 
some  living  creature  were  within  it,  and  to  my  great  surprise  the  small  egg  jumped 
out  of  the’ bucket  into  the  man’s  extended  hand. 

The  trick  was  a very  good  one  and  I gave  the  man  a rupees  which  was  rather 
more  than  he  expected,  although  he  talked  and  sang  so  flippantly  about  getting  five 
rupees.  That  little  song  was  executed  with  a view  of  touching  my  obdurate  heart. 

I admitted  that  it  was  a very  good  trick  and  told  him  I would  give  Mm  another 
rupee  to  perform  the  latter  part  of  it  over  again. 

The  secret  of  the  sand  and  brick  dust  was  already  known  to  me,  as  I will  ex- 
plain later  on,  but  I had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  how  the  little  brick  egg  managed  to 
jump  out  of  the  water. 
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I examined  the  egg,  turned  the  pail  upside  down,  but  could  see  no  possible 
solution.  Finally  I thought : 

“ Well,  1 have  only  seen  the  thing  once,  and  all  the  conditions  are  new  and  un- 
favorable, and  perhaps  if  1 see  it  again  I shall  be  able  to  understand  how  it  is  done.” 
But  upon  asking  the  man  to  repeat  the  trick  he  refused  and  said  that  as  I was  a 
magician  I should  know  that  magicians  never  give  the  same  t liing  twice. 

However,  after  considerable  solicitation  and  sifter  he  had  given  everything  else 
in  his  repertoire  and  being  paid  liberally,  he  tried  the  egg  experiment  over  again 
with  the  same  effect  and  with,  the  further  result  that  I was  more  puzzled  even  than  I 
was  upon  his  first  presentation. 

It  is  rarely  ever  that  1 puzzle  my  brain  over  such  things.  If  I do  not  see  the 
modijbs  operands  at  once  I generally  sleep  over  it  and  find  that  next  morning  a happy 
inspiration  often  comes  to  put  me  on  the  right  track. 

It  was  so  in  this  case. 

The  next  day  while  sitting  on  the  veranda  lazily  watching  without  any  very 
great  interest  some  other  tricks  which  the  Fakeer  was  performing  for  a few  strangers, 
who  had  arrived  over  night,  I became  quite  sure  that  I had  solved  the  mystery  of 
the  egg 


But  being  sure  of  the  tiling  in  one’s  mind,  and  being  able  to  prove  it  with  absolute 
certainty  is  an  entirely  different  matter,  so  when  the  Fakeer  approached  me  with  the 
usual  whine  for  Baksheesh , I said  to  him  : “ I am  quite  sure  I have  found  out  how 
you  did  that  trick  yesterday.  There  is  a long  invisible  hair  attached  to  the  little 
egg.  Your  blowing  on  the  flute  and  various  mummeries  s.nd  gesticulations  are  only 
intended  to  deceive  us.  When  you  wanted  the  egg  to  come  to  you,  you  simply 
pulled  on  the  hair,  and  it  jumped  into  your  hand.’’ 

Now,  when  I made  this  remark  to  the  Fakeer,  I was  quite  certain  that  I was 
absolutely  wrong ; but  my  idea  was  to  make  the  Fakeer  believe  that  I fancied  I knew 
the  real  solution,  when  as  a matter  of  fact,  I knew  nothing  of  the  sort.  Hence,  I 
purposely  made  the  misstatement  to  see  what  he  would  do. 

I saw  by  the  sarcastic  grin  upon  his  face  that  he  was  delighted  to  think  that  I 
believed  the  trick  was  done  by  a long  hair.  No  matter  what  my  idea  was  he  was  quite 
satisfied  for  me  to  have  any  idea  I pleased,  so  long  as  I had  not  struck  the  correct 
one,  and  believing  by  the  way  I spoke  that  I was  entirely  ignorant  of  its  real  solution, 
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it  made  him  more  willing  to  do  the  trick  over  again,  so  after  a little  solicitation,  he 
consented  to  repeat  the  performance,  and  placing  the  little  bucket  of  water  before  us, 
he  recommenced  the  experiment. 

In  order  that  I might  get  quite  close  to  the  bucket,  I said  to  him: 

“ Let  me  sit  close  by  it  and  pass  my  hand  over  the  bucket  occasionally  to  see 
that  you  have  no  hairs  about  it.” 

This  he  was  quite  willing  to  let  me  do,  so  I squatted  down  alongside  of  the 
bucket,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  man  himself ; and  still  acting  upon  the 
pretense  that  I thought  the  performance  was  given  by  the  means  of  an  invisible 
thread  or  hair,  1 asked  the  Fakeer  to  move  some  two  or  three  yards  away,  and  he 
did  as  I requested'. 

Then  followed  the  usual  incantation,  playing  on  the  musical  instrument,  and 
the  plaintive  request  that  Bombay  Rawm  Sammi  might  jump  out  quickly  and 
forcibly  and  show  the  Bellalee  Sahib  that  he  was  entirely  wrong. 

Suddenly  without  the  slightest  warning  to  the  magician  I dashed  my  hand  into 
the  little  pail  of  wafer  and  found  that  I had  got  hold  of  something.  Just  what  I 
coukl  not  tell,  for  the  magician  himself  was  natuially  very  indignant  at  what  was 
really  an  unfair  action  on  my  part,  but  my  curiosity  had  got  the  better  of  me 
with  the  result  as  stated. 

The  magician  made  a spring  for  me  and  for  a few  seconds  it  looked  as  if  we 
might  have  a life  and  death  tussle.  But  my  interpreter  spoke  to  him  rather  sharply, 
and  said  that  he  was  a fool;  that  I would  undoubtedly  pay  him  well  as  the  result 
of  my  investigations,  and  he  was  silly  to  make  such  a fuss  about  what  after  all 
was  a very  simple  matter. 

Thus,*  with  my  hands  still  clinched  upon  the  object,  so  that  other  pn lookers 
could  not  see  what  I was  holding,  I went  into  my  bedroom  accompanied  by  the 
Fakeer  himself,  and  I found  that  the  solution  to  this  marvel  was,  as  in  most  cases, 
extraordinarily  simple. 

In  order  that  my  readers  may  understand  how  the  thing  was  produced  I will 
explain  the  entire  experiment. 

The  pail  used  in  this  trick  is  about  eight  or  nine  Inches  high  and  some  six  Inches 
across  the  top  or  perhaps  slightly  larger,  containing  about  two  quarts  of  water,  the 
pail  befog  of  course  somewhat  deeper  than  it  is  wide. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  sand  which  he  places  dry  in  the  water,  and  afterwards 
brought  out  dry  as  when  it  was  put  within  the  bucket,  some  fine,  clean,  sharp  sand, 
gathered  from  the  seashore,  must  be  used.  It  must  be  washed  carefully  a number  of 
times  in  hot  water,  so  as  to  free  it  from  any  adhering  clay  or  soil  of  any  sort.  It  is 
then  carefully  dried  in  the  sun  for  several  days. 

About  two  quarts  of  this  sand  is  now  placed  within  a clean  frying  pan,  or  what 
an  American  woman  would  call  a skillet,  and  a lump  of  fresh  lari  the  size  of  a wal- 
nut is  put  in  the  pan  with  it. 

It  is  now  thoroughly  cooked  over  a hot  fire,  the  sand  being  continually  shaken 
until  the  lard  is  all  slowly  burned  away,  the  result  being  that  every  little  grain  of 
sand  is  thoroughly  covered  with  a slight  coating  of  grease  which  is  invisible  to  the 
sight  and  touch  and  at  the  same  time  renders  the  sand  impervious  to  water. 

When  the  little  handful  of  sand  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  bucket,  to  be 
shortly  afterwards  brought  out,  it  is  squeezed  tightly  together  in  a little  lump,  the 
grease* making  it  adhere.  Thus  when  it  is  brought  out  It  Is  nearly  or  quite  as  dry  as 
when  placed  within  the  pail. 

The  pulverized  brick  dust  is  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  it  certainly  has  a 
marvelous  effect  to  see  a handful  of  dry  sand  taken  from  a backet  of  water  and 
blown  off  the  hand  like  so  many  feathers. 

The  most  mysterious  part,  however,  was  the  manner  in  which  the  egg  jumped 
out  of  the  bucket. 
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When  the  water  was  stirred  thoroughly  particles  of  the  dry  brick  dust  floated  to 
the  top  and  thus  made  a cover  through  which  it  was  impossible  to  see. 

At  the  time  when  the  Fakeer  brought  out  the  last  handful  of  sand  or  brick  dust, 
lie  had  dropped  within  the  bucket  a stiff  and  strong  steel  spring,  made  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  engraving. 


This  spring  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  bucket  and  could  not  be  seen  by  the 
spectators,  as  it  was  obscured  by  the  brick  dust  floating  on  the  water. 

Of  course  the  spectators  were  not  aware  of  the  introduction  of  the  spring. 

Then  the  little  egg  was  produced  and  the  Fakeer  placed  it  carefully  on  the 
spring,  so  when  the  little  catch  was  released,  the  egg  could  be  thrown  out  of  the 
bucket,  a distance  of  some  eight  or  ten  feet. 

In  this  case  the  long  arm  of  the  spring  was  held  in  its  place  by  a small  piece  of 
rock  salt.  The  action  of  the  water  slowly  melted  the  salt,  and  in  the  course  of  some 
two  or  three  minutes  (or  even  longer),  as  soon  as  the  salt  was  sufficiently  melted,  the 
powerful  spring  finally  forced  the  diminished  piece  out  of  place  and  threw  the  little 
egg  with  considerable  force  from  the  bucket. 

When  the  water  was  poured  out  the  Fakeer,  instead  of  catching  the  bucket  by 
the  handle,  got  it  by  the  top  and  turned  it  over,  the  little  spring  thus  dropping  into 
his  fingers. 

It  was  very  dextrously  done,  but  was  far  too  slow  to  have  been  presented  before 
a large  audience. 

When  I first  grabbed  the  spring  the  Fakeer  was  very  indignant  at,  what  was,  to 
be  candid,  a most  unfair  action  on  my  part,  and  I thoroughly  sympathized  with  him, 
for,  under  the  circumstances,  I certainly  had  no  right  to  do  as  I did.  So  to  make 
amends  I gave  the  man  a present  of  twenty  rupees.  This  to  him  was  a very  large 
sum.  He  was  extremely  delighted  to  get  it  and  said  to  the  interpreter  to  tell  me  how 
sorry  he  was  that  he  had  spoken  harshly  to  me,  and  that  lie  wished  some  other  man 
would  grab  the  spring  and  pay  him  the  same  amount  of  money  every  day. 

After  that  he  was  very  friendly  to  me  and  took  a great  deal  of  pains  in  explain- 
ing many  of  Ms  little  delicate  tricks  and  illusions,  and  although  some  of  them  were 
extremely  well  done,  yet  I have  never  been  more  puzzled  nor  bewildered  than  at  the 
jumping  of  the  egg. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MESMERISM  AND  HYPNOTISM. 

(This  chapter  which  fully  teaches  all  mesmeric  and  hypnotic  work  was  especially  written  for  this 
•work  by  Doctor  Frank  Baldwin.) 

It  is  only  a few  years,  not  more  than  twenty  five  or  thirty  at  the  most,  when  almost 
every  one  sneered  at  mesmerism  and  hypnotism  as  being  simply  terms  expressing 
a peculiar  class  of  imposition  or  humbug.  Now,  almost  every  individual  with 
education  and  intelligence,  fully  and  freely  admits  the  existence  of  hypnotic  and 
mesmeric  forces.  It  is  only  a few  years  ago  when  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
medical  and  scientific  men  out  of  every  thousand  sneered  at  mesmeric  and  hypnotic 
influences  as  being  purely  hypothetical  and  imaginary  powers  which  some  people 
fancied  they  possessed.  Now,  nine  hundred  and  ninety  nine  out  of  every  thou- 
sand scientifically  educated  individuals,  freely  and  unreservedly  admit  the  reality 
of  hypnotic  and  mesmeric  powers  and  conditions. 

Doctor  Jas.  R.  Cocke,  in  the  Arena  for  August,  1894  in  an  article  entitled  ‘‘The 
Value  of  Hypnotism  in  Surgery,’  deals  with  a number  of  actual  and  successful 
experiments  (not  merely  with  theories),  and  after  having  practiced  hypnotism  in  all 
sorts  of  cases,  distinctly  affirms  that  hypnotism  can  and  will  ultimately  supply  the 
place  now  held  in  medicine  by. morphine  and  other  opiates,  in  at  least  75  to  80  per 
cent,  of  all  the  cases  in  which  these  or  similar  drugs  are  now  used.  There  are  many 
of  the  most  eminent  medical  and  scientific  men  of  the  times  now  as  earnestly  advocat- 
ing hypnotic  and  mesmeric  study  and  experiment  as  formerly  denounced  it. 

No  one  but  a superciliously  arrogant  ignoramus  will  pretend  at  this  day  and  date 
to  deny  the  reality  of  hypnotism. 

There  is  still,  however,  much  ignorance  and  many  false  conceptions  on  these  sub- 
jects, and  the  object  of  these  chapters  on  mesmerism  and  hypnotism  will  be  to  try 
to  present,  in  as  simple  a manner  as  possible,  such  directions  as  will  enable  any 
reasonable,  sensible  and  fairly  educated  person  to  be  able  to  prove  for  himself  the 
absolute  actuality  of  hypnotic  influence. 

John  Mar,  of  No.  30  Coburg  street,  Leith,  Scotland,  in  writing  to  Science 
Siftings , and  speaking  of  the  power  of  suggestion,  says : 

A remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  suggestion  was  exercised  on  a patient  who  was  not 
hypnotised,  but  apparently  in  possession  of  all  her  faculties.  A lady,  who  is  a wonderfully  sensitive 
subject  to  this  influence,  caine  under  my  professional  charge  for  some  slight  derangement  of  her 
nervous  system.  If  I told  her  a book  was  a watch,  it  became  so.  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  an 
actual  watch.  If  I put  a piece  of  ice  in  her  hand  and  told  her  it  was  boiling  water,  she  shrieked 
with  pain  and  declared  that  I scalded  her.  Every  one  of  her  senses  could  be  imposed  upon  in  like 
manner,  and  I have  frequently  controlled  the  action  of  her  heart,  making  the  pulsations  slower  or 
more  rapid  in  accordance  with  the  spoken  suggestion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  I had 
put  a little  flour  in  her  mouth,  at  the  same  time  telling  her  that  it  was  strychnine  and  describing 
the  symptoms  of  death  by  strychnine,  she  would  have  died  with  all  the  phenomena  of  poisoning 
by  that  powerful  substance  ; or  that,  if  I had  pointed  an  unloaded  pistol  at  her  head,  and  had  cried 
“Bang  !”  would  have  fallen  dead  to  the  floor. 

Camille  Flammarion,  the  illustrious  French,  astronomer,  in  his  remarkable  novel 
“Uranie,”  tells  us  that  fifteen  years  ago  he  communicated  to  several  physicians  the 
magnetic  phenomena  observed  bv  himself  in  the  course  of  many  experiments.  One 
and  all  denied  most  positively  and  absolutely  the  possibility  of  the  facts  related, 
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but  on  meeting  one  of  the  same  physicians  at  the  Institute  in  Paris,  recently,  he 
called  his  attention  to  his  denialof  the  phenomena.  “Oh  ! ” replied  the  physician, 
not  without  shrewdness,  “ then  it  was  magnetism,  now  it  is  hypnotism,  and  it  is  we 
who  study  it ; that  is  a very  different  thing.”  The  astronomer  wisely  adds  by  way 
of  impressing  the  moral : “ Let  us  deny  nothing  positively  ; let  us  study : let  us 
examine;  the  explanation  will  come  later.” 

Professor  Huxley  says : — 

“ I am  unaware  of  anything  that  has  a right  fo  the  title  of  an  4 impossibility,’  except  a contra- 
diction in  terms.  * * * • * It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  not  only  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of 
our  knowledge  of  nature,  instead  of  having  arrived  at  the  end  of  it,  but  that  the  limitations  of  our 
faculties  are  such  that  we  never  can  be  in  a position  to  set  bounds  to  the  possibilities  of  nature.” 

DEGREES  OF  MESMERIC  POWER. 

Tliere  are  four  stages  or  degrees  <f  mesmeric  control. 

1st.  Tlie  pari ial  degree,  in  which  the  subject  is  partially  or  imperfectly  under 


A MATERIALIZATION  SEANCE. 


the  mesmeric  control  of  the  operator.  In  this  stage  most  of  the  mental  faculties  re- 
tain all  or  a great  portion  of  their  activity.  Of  the  physical  senses,  the  vision  is 
usually  weakened  or  impaired.  The  eye  is  no  longer  under  the  control  of  the  sub- 
ject. Sometimes  the  sense  of  hearing  is  also  affected. 
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In  the  second,  or  sleep  stage,  the  mesmeric  control  is  complete,  as  far  as  the 
physical  senses  of  the  subject  are  concerned.  The  senses  refuse  to  act,  and  the  sub- 
ject is  utterly  unconscious  to  pain.  Surgical  operations  can  be  performed  on  the 
subject  while  in  this  state,  but  his  mental  faculties  are  not  properly  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  operator. 

In  the  third  degree  all  the  faculties  become  responsive  to  the  mesmeric  influence 
of  the  operator.  The  subject  is,  for  the  time  being,  almost  or  quite  an  irresponsible 
being.  He  sees,  hears,  feels,  and  thinks  only  as  directed  or  permitted  by  the  mes- 
meric operator. 

In  the  last,  or  Somnomistic  degree,  all  previously  mentioned  phenomena  may 
be  exhibited,  and  in  addition  to  them,  psycho-vision  or  clairvoyance. 

WbAT  DR.  COATES  SAYS. 

Dr.  Coates,  in  his  work,  classes  the  mesmeric  stages  into  six  degrees.  He  says : 
“All  phases  may  be  developed  in  one  subject ; some  may  pass  rapidly  in  the  fifth  or 
sixth  stage  without  apparently  having  passed  through  the  others.  Some  subjects 
seem  to  have  a natural  fitness  for  one  class  and  not  another.  Those  adapted  for  the 
higher  phases  of  thought  transference,  or  sympathetic  thought  reading,  would  be  in- 
jured (that  is,  their  powers  obscured)  w ere  they  placed  on  the  public  platform  ; while 
chose  most  suited  for  public  entertainments  seldom  or  ever  are  fitted  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  higher  stages  of  the  fourth  degree,  and  certainly  never  for  the  fifth  and 
sixth.  This  explains  why  the  phenomena  of  the  higher  degrees  have  been  so  fugi- 
tive or  unreliable.  Mesmerists  have  endeavored  to  produce  them,  and  in  doing  so, 
have  injured  their  sensitives,  not  knowing  that  these  phenomena  depend  more  upon 
■certain  nervous  conditions  in  the  sensitive,  than  in  the  mesmeric  powers  possessed  by 
the  operator.  * * They  should  remember  that  while  their  influence  may  predis- 
pose to  the  development  of  the  higher  phases  of  the  phenomena  in  their  subjects,  it 
is  only  a development — t the  faculties  must  be  innate  in  the  latter,  bp  which  ike 
phenomena  are  expressed.” 

WHAT  IS  HEEDED.  THE  MAGNETIC  GAZE. 

Miss  Leigh  Hunt  Chandos  has  also  published  an  excellent  work  on  mesmerism. 
She,  however,  uses  the  term  “ Organic  Magnetism,”  as  synonymous  with,  or  meaning 
the  same  as  mesmerism.  She  says:  “ The  primary  qualifications  of  a Magnetiser 

(i.  e.,  a mesmerist)  are,  a great  and  good  spirit,  great  powers  of  mental  concentration, 
and  a powerful  Magnetic  Gaze.  Passes,  corporeal  contact,  the  use  of  discs,  wands. 
Magnetised  substances,  etc.,  are  secondary  and  subservient  means  to  the  three  named 
primary  qualifications.  * * * * * * , * * 

To  make  your  look  influential  as  a Magnetiser,  you  must  cultivate  the  Magnetic 
Gaze,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  when  once  the  Magnetic  power  of  the 
eve  is  developed,  almost  every  person  you  meet  Is  to  a certain  degree  brought  under 
your  control.”  * * * * * * * * * 

HOW  TO  ATTAIN  THE  GAZE. 

“ To  attain  a powerful  magnetic  gaze  yon  must  devote  a certain  length  of  time 
daily  to  gazing  steadfastly  at  one  spot.  This  done  in  the  early  morning,  when  you 
are  not  sleepy,  will  in  time  cause  your  eyes  to  become  so  superpositive  when  inac- 
tive that  neither  hypnotism  nor  the  eyes  of  others  can  affect  you.  Such  regular 
practice  in  gazing  will  render  your  eyes  so  Magnetic  and  Electric  when  meeting  the  gaze 
of  ordinary  Positive  eyes,  they  will  be  Negative  to  yours.  At  the  beginning  of  your 
i|||j|jace  you  will  fin’d  it  difficult  to  gaze  steadfastly  for  a longer  period  than  five 
"wl|.  boat  winking  and  the  eyes  becoming  suffused  with  water,  but  this  annoy- 
: nee  ivi..  gradually  lessen,  till  yon  are  enabled  with  ease  to  gaze  fixedly  at  any  given 
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spot  for  even  an  hour  or  more  without  a waver.  The  physiological  effect  of  the  pro- 
cess is  to  strengthen  the  optic  nerve  and  is  curative  to  the  brain.  Women  who  are 
hysterical  can  always  by  this  means  prevent  an  attack  and  eventually  remove  all 
such  tendencies.  A well  drawn  human  eye  or  a large  round  black  spot  on  a piece  of 
blank  paper,  or,  better  still,  a glass  eye  will  do  for  gazing. 

“ Gazing  fixedly  at  caged  animals,  such  as  lions,  tigers,  etc.,  at  zoological  gar- 
dens, and  at  domestic  animals  is  excellent  practice.  After  attaining  this  gaze  you 
will  find  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  most  hardened  liar  to  deliberately  tell 
you  a falsehood  when  your  eyes  are  fixed  upon  his,  provided  you  take  the  first  look, 
and  it  be  not  a meaningless  stare,  but  a clear,  calm,  searching,  piercing  gaze,  of 
such  a character  that  he  is  impressed  with  the  belief  or  feeling  that  you  can  even 
read  his  thoughts.  Some  naturally  possess  Magnetic  eyes,  and  if  they  only  knew 
the  method  of  cultivating  the  Magnetic  gaze,  and  utilizing  it,  they  might  signalize 
themselves  by  founding  a new  era,  as  all  whom  they  could  interest  in  their  projects 
would  become  their  allies  and  followers.” 


WHAT  DELtJZE  SAYS. 

Deluze,  the  great  French  Mesmerist,  says  that  to  mesmerise  your  subject  you 
must ‘remove  from  the  patient  all  those  persons  who  might  occasion  you  any  re- 
straint ; do  not  keep  with  you  any  but  the  necessary  witnesses  (only  one  if  possible), 
and  require  of  them  not  to  interfere  bv  any  means  in  the  processes  which  you  may 
employ.  * * * * * * * * * * * 

“ Manage  to  have  neither  too  much  heat  nor  cold,  so  that  nothing  may  constrain 
the  freedom  of  your  movements,  and  take  every  precaution  not  to  be  interrupted  dt/r- 
ing  the  sitting.  es.*  M fT* 

“Then  take  your  patient,  sit  in  the  most  convenient  manner  possible,  and  pl^ce 
yourself  opposite  him,  or  her,  on  a seat  somewhat  higher,  so  that  his  knees  may  go 
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between  yours  and  that  voui  feet  may  be  between  his.  First,  require  him  to  resign 
himself,  to  think  of  nothing,  10  banish  every  lear,  and  not  to  be  uneasy  if  the  action 
of  magnetism  produce  in  him  momentary  pain.  Take  his  thumbs  between  your  two 
fingers,  so  that  the  interior  of  your  thumb  may  touch  the  interior  of  his,  and  fix  your 
eves  on  him.  Remain  from  two  to  five  minutes  iu  this  position,  until  you  feel  that 
an  equal  heat  is  established  between  his  thumbs  and  yours,then  draw  back  your  hands 
separating  them  to  the  right  and  left,  and  laming  them  so  that  the  inner  surface 
may  be  on  the  on 'side,  and  raise  them  a little  higher  than  llie  head  ; then  place  ihmi 
on  the  two  shoulders,  leave  them  there  for  about  a minute  and  bring  them  down  ilie 
arms  as  far  as  ihe  ends  of  the  fingers,  slightly  touching  them.  Make  this  pass  five 
or  six  limes,  turning  away  your  hands  and  separating  them  a little  from  the  body, 
so  as  to  reascend.  Then  place  your  hands  above  the  head;  keep  them  there  for  a 
moment  and  bring  them  down,  passing  in  front  of  the  face  at  a distance  of  one  or 
two  inches  as  far  as  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ; there  stop  for  about  two  minutes,  plac- 
ing your  thumbs  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  the  other  fingers  below  the  ribs. 
Then  descend  slowly  along  the  body  as  far  as  the  knees,  and,  if  you  can  without  in 
commoding  yourself,  to  the  extremity  of  the  feet.  Repeat  the  same  process  during 
the  greater  port  of  the  sitting.  Also  approach  the  patient  sometimes,  so  as  to  place 
vour  hands  behind  his  shoulders  and  Ft  them  descend  slowly  along  the  spine  to  the 
back,  and  from  thence  on  to  the  haunches  and  along  the  thighs  so  far  ns  the  knees, 
or  even  to  the  feet.  After  the  first  pass  dispense  with  placing  the  hands  on  the  head 
and  make  the  subsequent  passes  on  the  arm.  If  no  results  are  produced  in  half  an 
hour,  the  sitting  terminates.” 


TO  WAKE  THE  SUBJECT. 

Captain  James  was  a most  successful  mesmerist,  who  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  higher  phases  of  psychological  work.  His  diiections  how  to  mesmerize 
are  of  the  same  tenor  as  those  of  Deluxe,  only  rather  more  elaborate.  In  explaining 
how  to  awaken  a patient,  he  soys  : “The  next  question  is  how  to  .awaken  (he  patient. 
With  most  sensitives  this  is  a very  easy  process,  for  merely  blowinar  or  fanning 
over  the  head  and  face  with  a few  transverse  passes  will  at  once  dispel  sleep.  Should, 
however,  the  patient  experience  a difficulty  in  opening  his  eyes,  then  with  the  tips 
of  his  thumbs  the  operator  should  rub  firmly  and  briskly  over  the  eyebrows  from 
the  root-  of  the  nose  outwards  towards  the  temples,  and  finish  by  blowing  or  fanning, 
taking  special  care  before  leaving  the  patient  that  he  has  evidently  returned  to  his 
normal  state.  • The  patient  should  not  be  left  until  the  operator  is  perfectly  satisfied 
that  he  is  wide  awake.” 


don’t  get  alarmed. 

“ The  patient  during  his  sleep  can  frequently  give  valuable  directions  to  liis 
mesmeiiser,  both  as  to  the  best  methods  of  mesmerising  him  and  the  most  effective 
means  of  terminating  the  sleep.  In  some  rare  cases  the  sleep  is  so  prolonged,  in 
spite  of  all  the  operator's  efforts  to  dispel  if,  that  he  is  alarmed,  and  the  patient  be- 
comes affected  in  his  fears.  Above  all  things  the  mesmeriser  should  preserve 
ms  presence  of  mind,  and  he  may  be  assured  that  the  longest  sleep  will  end 
spontaneously.” 

HYPNOTISM. 

“Hypnotism”  is  second  cousin  to  mesmerism.  The  word  was  coined  by  the 
famous  Dr.  Braid,  of  Manchester,  to  describe  mesmeric  and  psychical  phenomena; 
but  mesmerism  and  hypnotism  are  not  identical — they  are  in  many  respects  allied 
and  similar,  but  are  not.  in  all  essentials  the  same.  To  hypnotise  a subject  Dr. 
Braid  says  : “Take  any  bright  object  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left 
hand  ; 1. old  it  eight  to  fifteen  inches  from  the  eyes,  at  such  a position  above  the 
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forehead  as  may  produce  the  greatest  possible  strain  upon  the  eyes  and  the  eyelids, 
and  enable  the  patient  to  maintain  a steady,  fixed  stare  at  the  object.  The  patient 
must  be  made  io  understand  that  he  must  keep  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  ob- 
ject. The  pupils  will  be  at  first  contracted,  they  will  shortly  begin  to  dilate,  and 
after  they  have  done  so  to  a considerable  extent,  if  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of 
the  right  hand,  extended  and  a little  separated,  are  carried  from  the  object  towards 
the  eyes,  most  likely  the  eyelids  will  close  involuntarily  with  a vibratory  motion. 
If  tliis  is  not  the  case,  or  the  patient  allows  the  eyeballs  io  move , desire  him  to  begin 
again,  giving  him  to  understand  that  he  is  to  allow  the  eyelids  to  dose  when  the 
fingers  are  again  carried  to  the  eyes,  but  that  the  eyeballs  must  be  kept  fixed  on  the 
same  position,  and  the  mind  riveted  to  the  one  idea  of  the  object  held  above  the 
eyes.” 

now  MRS.  BALDWIN  IS  MESMERIZED. 

******* 

In  placing  Mrs.  Baldwin  in  the  mesmeric  condition,  Professor  Baldwin  does  not 
rely  entirely  upon  any  of  the  methods  ahove  stated,  as  he  has  found  that  the  means 
used  must  differ  with  her  physical  condition.  Sometimes  he  can  induce  the  mes- 
meric state  by  :i  few  passes,  at  other  times  it  requires  all  of  his  power  and  the  exer- 
cise of  certain  methods  acquired  by  him  from  the  Fakeers  of  India. 

******* 

In  the  mesmeric  experiments  in  the  family  circle  do  not  mesmerise  any  one 
without  the  presence  of  some  warm  friend  or  relative  of  the  subject,  and  never  try 
to  mesmerise  any  one  without  their  full  and  freely  given  permission. 

With  good  subjects  the  methods  of  Deluxe,  as  previously  given,  will  likely  be 
effective.  "One  thing  is  sure,  a subject  must  either  be  naturally  sensitive  to  your 
influence  or  he  must  be  brought  under  it  and  made  sensitive  to  it. 

CLAIRVOYANT  SUBJECTS. 

As  has  been  previously  indicated,  out  of  hundreds  of  subjects  whom  you  may 
mesmerize  and  bring  into  the  first  stages  of  the  mesmeric  condition,  you  may  not 
find  one  in  whom  the  clairvoyant  condition  can  be  induced.  Pray  note,  and  always 
keep  in  your  mind,  that  while  almost  everyone  can  be  mesmerised  if  lime  and  patience 
be  taken,  and  repeated  and  continued  effort  made,  yet  clairvoyance  is  a peculiar 
innate  gift  only  possessed  by  an  extremely  few  rarely  constituted  individuals,  and 
only  developed  or  brought  out  by  the  mesmeric  process.  For  example,  a piece  of 
steel  in  its  ordinary  or  normal  condition  will  not  attract  other  bits  of  iron  or  steel, 
but  let  it  be  magnetized  and  it  becomes  a magnet,  and  attracts  and  holds  all  other 
bits  of  steel  that  may  be  near  it.  The  power  was  there  innately,  but  required  the 
contact  of  a magnet  to  develop  it  or  bring  out  its  hidden  or  dormant  force.  Just  so 
with  clairvoyance. 

IGNORANT  PEOPLE. 

Thousands  of  people  deny  the  existence  of  a clairvoyant  power.  This  denial  is 
usually  caused  by  ignorance.  The  skeptic  having  never  seen  an  exhibition  of  real 
clairvoyance,  doubts  its  existence.  Or  he  may  have  seen  an  imitation  or  counterfeit 
that  was  claimed  to  be  real  clairvoyance,  and  the  deception  may  have  been  so  palpa- 
ble as  to  have  disgusted  the  Investigator  (who,  never  stopped  to  consider  that 
every  good  thing  is  often  counterfeited  by  very  close  and  realistic  imitations),  and  he 
has  said:  4iOh,  there  is  nothing  in  clairvoyance.”  The  testimony,  however,  of  one 

scientific  expert,  who  has  given  much  time  to  long,  tedious  and  careful  investigation, 
is  worth  more  than  the  opinion  of  a thousand  people  (even  though  they  be  intelli- 
gent and  educated)  who  have  not  made  a specialty  of  clairvoyance  and  psycho- 
graphic  force. 
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COATES  ON  CLAIRVOYANCE. 

Dr.  James  Coates,  whose  opinions  I have  previously  quoted,  and  who  is  probably 
as  well,  or  better  informed  on  mesmerism  and  kindred  topics  as  any  man  on  earth, 
and  who  has  spent  long  years  in  close  and  exact  investigations,  says:  “ Clairvoy- 

ance is  a reality.  Its  existence  in  various  subjects  has  been  proven  again  and  again, 
and  has  been  testified  to  by  many  credible  witnesses,  past  and  present,  at  home  and 
abroad.  To  put  it  briefly,  it  is  either  an  exhibition  of  gross  ignorance  or  gross  im- 
pertinence and  ignorance  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  phenomenon.  Sensitives  have 
foretold  illness,  death,  and  the  recovery  of  patients,  prescribed  remedies  for  disease, 
traced  stolen  and  strayed  property.  Introvision,  or  prevision,  have  been,  and  are, 
phenomena  common  in  the  experience  of  all  mesmerists  of  the  old  school.” 

HOW  TO  FIND  A CLAIRVOYANT. 

In  a brochure  as  limited  as  this,  it  is  only  possible  to  give  the  briefest  lessons  in 
how  to  mesmerise.  To  get  exhibitions  or  manifestations  of  clairvoyance,  it  is,  of 
course,  first  necessary  to  mesmerise  as  many  subjects  as  you  can,  and  this  takes  time 
and  the  exercise  of  much  mental  force  and  labor.  Having  picked  out  your  best  and 
most  sensitive  subjects,  then  carefully,  and  with  patience,  try  for  proofs  of  clairvoy- 
ant power.  Perhaps  you  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a clairvoyant  without  great 
trouble.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may  search  for  months  and  years  and  never  find 
one.  How  many  hundred  millions  of  people  have  voices  and  try  to  sing,  yet  the 
really  great  singers  of  any  generation,  such  as  Adelina  Patti,  Christine  Mill  son, 
Marie  Roze  or  Jenny  Lind,  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  so  it  is  with 
good  clairvoyants,  with  only  this  difference,  that  good  clairvoyants  are  more  rare 
than  good  singers.  Many  there  be  who  may  term  themselves  clairvoyants,  but  who 
only,  more  or  less,  unsuccessfully  imitate  rare  manifestations  of  a force  they  may  have 
heard  or  read  of,  yet  have  never  seen.  Probably  not  one  in  a thousand  of  the  ad- 
vertising so-called  clairvoyants  have  ever  seen  even  the  least  sample  of  real  psycho- 
logical work.  The  majority  of  the  clairvoyants,  second  sightseers,  etc.,  are  illiter- 
ate beings,  who  do  not  even  know  the  real  meaning  of  the  terms  they  use,  and  the 
titles  they  apply  to  themselves. 

A GREAT  DIFFICULTY. 

Professor  Cadwell,  an  eminent  American  mesmerist  says:  “There  are  many 

who  believe  that  it  is  an  indication  of  mental  or  physical  weakness  to  be  a good  mes- 
meric subject.  Therefore,  many  people  will  not  allow  any  one  to  try  them,  for  fear 
that  if  they  should  happen  to  be  mesmerized  they  will  be  considered  weak-minded. 

‘‘As  soon  as  the  man  who  is  being  mesmerized  thinks  that  others  suppose  it  is  an 
indication  of  a weak  mind,  he  will  at  once  resist  all  he  can.  There  are  others  who 
are  afraid  that  if  they  become  mesmerized  they  will  surely  die  before  they  come  out 
of  it,  and  while  the  mind  Is  deeply  impressed  with  this  idea  it  is  worse  than  useless 
to  try  them. 

“ The  first,  and  most  important  lesson  then,  is  to  so  talk  to  those  you  are  about 
to  mesmerize,  as  to  set  them  right  on  these  important  points. 

“ 1 have  never  known  one  of  my  many  thousands  of  mesmerized  people  to  be  In- 
jured by  being  mesmerized.  It  is  no  indication  of  mental  or  physical  weakness.” 

Professor  Cadwell  further  says  : 

“ It  is  only  when  the  mind  is  at  rest,  or  not  wholly  absorbed  In  important  busi- 
ness or  active  exercise,  that  it  is  in  an  impressive  or  receptive  state,  and  in  condition 
to  be  Influenced  or  impressed  by  other  minds  far  or  near. 

“ While  a man’s  mind  is  active,  he  is  in  what  we  call  a positive  state  or  con- 
dition ; while  he  is  unoccupied  he  is  in  a negative  state.  While  he  is  in  the 

positive  state  you  may  not  be  able  to  make  a favorable  impression  on  his  mind  that 
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would  be  easily  made  while  in  the  negative  condition.  Positive  and  negative  are  only- 
relative  terms,  the  same  as  heat  and  cold.  A man  may  be  positive  to  me  to  day,  and 
negative  to  me  to-morrow .” 

******  * 

Professor  Cadwell’s  book  is  well  worth  reading,  and  contains  much  that  is  in- 
structive and  of  great  benefit  to  one  who  is  really  desirous  of  knowing  the  real 
secret,  use  and  benefit  of  mesmerism.  He  tells  very  amusingly  of  a jeweler  that  he 
hypnotized,  and  says : 


HOW  TO  BREAK  THE  SPELL. 

“ When  I became  fully  satisfied  that  he  could  not  remove  the  spell,  even  when  it 
was  for  his  interest  to  do  so,  I snapped  my  thumb  and  finger,  and  said  that  he  could 


take  them  up  now.  I think  I never  saw  a man  more  surprised.  I said  to  him  that 
he  was  a good  subject  for  mesmerism,  and  that  if  any  man  ever  obtained  that  power 
over  him  again,  as  some  unprincipled  man  might  do,  to  simply  touch  the  end  of  his 
tongue  to  the  roof  of  his  mouthy  and  the  influence  of  the  most  powerful  magnet  izer 
would  be  broken  in  a moment.  All  mesmeric  subjects  should  know  this  important 
fact. 
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MESMERISM  DIFFERENT  FROM  MAGNETISM. 

“ I neither  mesmerized  nor  psychologized  the  man.  I simply  magnetized  him 
jufficiently  for  that  one  experiment,  if  1 had  continued  experimenting  with  him  for 
naif  an  hour  longer  I might  have  fully  mesmerized  him.” 

“ You  can  remove  any  impression  nearly  every  time  by  a slight  effort,  either  by 
word  or  by  one  or  two  upward  passes  on  their  forehead  with  the  ends  of  your  fingers, 
or  by  a snap  of  the  thumb  and  finger.  You  can  throw  them  back  into  the  enchanted 
state  again  in  a moment  generally  by  a word  or  motion.  Occasionally  I find  those 
that  I cannot,  and  I request  them  again  to  close  their  eyes,  and  possibly  may  have 
to  go  all  over  the  regular  process  as  thoroughly  as  though  I had  never  seen  them 
before. 

Professor  Cadwell  speaks  sensibly  and  feelingly  of  the  taunts  and  insults  often 
thrown  out  by  illiterate  boors  who  know  nothing  of  mesmeric  or  hypnotic  science. 
He  says  : 

“ Scores  of  men  have  come  to  me  and  demanded  in  the  most  insulting  manner 
that  I mesmerize  them,  then  and  there,  or  they  will  believe  that  I am  a fraud.  I 
usually  treat  such  men  with  silent  contempt.  * * Has  is  made  from  coal  ; and  the 
fool  who  would  take  a lump  in  his  hand  and  go  to  the  gas  manufacturer’s  private 
office  and  sneeringly  say,  4 Change  that  into  g-is,  here  and  now,  or  I shall  consider 
you  a fraud,’  stands  on  the  same  level  with  that  other  fool  who  says,  4 Mesmerize  me, 
here  and  now,  or  I shall  believe  that  you  are  a humbug.’  * * * 

“One  very  good  process  for  new  beginners  is  to  ask  all  the  volunteers  to  sit  in  a 
quiet,  passive  state,  with  their  eyes  closed  for  a few  minutes,  during  which  time  you 
may  continue  to  talk  in  a steady*  earnest  tone  of  voice  ; if  you  do  not  wish  to  talk, 
low,  soft  music  will  greatly  hasten  the  results. 

“At  the  expiration  of,  say  four  or  five  minutes,  ask  some  one  of  your  volunteers 
to  stand  up,  and  it  is  best  generally  to  commence  at  one  end  of  the  row  ; take  hold 
of  the  left  hand  of  the  subject  with  your  right  hand,  ask  him  to  again  close  his  eyes, 
then  press  the  end  of  your  thumb  tightly  on  the  nerve,  which  Is  located  about  one 
inch  above  the  knuckle  of  the  third  finger,  and  tell  him  to  open  his  eyes  if  he  can. 
Your  tone  of  voice  should  indicate  that  yon  do  not  think  he  can  open  them.  If  he 
does,  let  the  fingers  of  your  other  hand  rest  lightly  on  his  forehead  for  a moment  and 
move  them  downward  over  the  eyes  -three  or  four  times  rather  quickly,  and  again 
request  him  to  open  his  eyes  if  possible.  Yon  may  lave  to  repeat  this  process  three 
or  four  times.  If  you  do* not  succeed  within  two  minutes,  let  him  resume  his  seat, 
and  sit  with  closed  eyes  while  you  try  each  one  of  the  others  in  the  same  way. 
Those  who  do  not  appear  to  be  affected  the  first  time  may  be  quickly  and  fully  con- 
trolled on  the  second  attempt,  provided  they  have  remained  sitting  as  requested, 
while  you  were  trying  the  others. 

44  It  is  best  to  continue  with  some  until  you  have  full  control  both  physically  and 
mentally  before  yon  cease  your  efforts  ; while  others  may  be  only  partially  controlled 
at  first  and  fully  after  you  have  experimented  with  several  others.” 

SOMNOMANCY. 

Somnomancy  (i.e.,  sleep  reading  or  dream  portrayals)  is  a word  self  coined  by 
Professor  Baldwin  to  name  the  peculiar  and  strange  results  given  by  Mrs.  Kittle 
Baldwin  in  their  public  entertainraeirts.  Professor  Baldwin  Is  an  illusionist,  or,  as 
the  French  say,  an  Mscamoteur.  In  thus  publicly  admitting  himself  44  a deception- 
1st.”  he  avoids  any  possibility  of  argument  with  sceptics  or  persons  who  may  differ 
with  him  in  opinion  as  to  how  it  is  done.  He  virtually  says  44 1 am  giving  entertain- 
ments with  the  idea  of  mystifying  and  bewildering  while  pleasing  and  amusing  the 
public.  I am  a skilled  entertainer  and  theurgist.  and  will  use  all  the  means  at  my 
disposal  to  make  my  seances  a mystery  and  puzzle  to  my  audiences.  I regard  all 
means  as  fair  and  legitimate  that  will  conduce  to  this  end.  Do  not  believe  me  if 
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A ZULU  WARRIOR, 


MATABELE  REINCARNATION, 


The  Hindoos  are  not  the  only  people  who  believe  in  reincarnation  and  transmigration  of  the 
soul.  The  savage  Matabeles,  Zulus  and  Kaffirs  also  believe  in  transmigration. 

Rev.  Dr.  Carnegie,  speaking  of  their  faith  and  morals,  says  : 

According  to  their  moral  standard,  which  is  low  and  selfish  in  the  extreme,  they  believe  In  right  and  wrong.  In  a future  state# 
and  In  rewards  and  punishments,  rt  Is  often  said  by  them  that  there  are  good  and  bad  white  men.  and  good  and  bad  black  men. 
Their  language  contains  many  words  expressive  of  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  approval  fordoing  good,  and  punishment  to r 
Wrong  doing.  When  a good  man  dies,  according  to  their  idea  of  goodness,  all  his  relat  Ives  and  friends  come  together  to  cry  for  him. 
that  la  bewail  hi9  death  Every  one.  man  and  woman  and  child,  come  out  of  their  huts,  stamp  up  and  down  their  yards,  walling 
and  yelling  at  the  pitch  of  their  voice.  It  is  a heart  rending  sight  which  once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten. 

THK  STATE  AFTER  DEATH. 

After  death  the  spirit  enters  an  ox.  a snake,  a buffalo,  or  some  other  wild  animal.  Talking  with  the  chief  one  day  on  this 
subject,  he  said  that  had  men  had  their  abode  In  the  spirit  world  right  away  In  the  forest  in  a lonely  wilderness,  far  removed  from 
all  people,  while  those  whom  they  thought  good  were  called  hack  by  their  walling  and  singing  relatives  at  the  time  of  death,  to  live 
In  and  around  their  former  dwelling. 

If  a man  is  kicked  or  horned  by  an  ox  or  a wild  animal  It  is  the  spirit  of  one  of  his  relatives  who  had  a grudge  against  him  on 
earth  and  now  pavs  him  back  for  some  old  score  or  other.  In  the  royal  circle  a fixed  number  of  pure  black  oxen  are  set  apart  as 
retaining  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  and  on  this  account  they  are  never  slaughtered,  the  number  being  replenished  when  the  oM 
ones  die. 
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[ tell  you  anything  foolish  or  that  seems  untrue.  Use  your  own  common  sense  in 
estimating  the  value  of  anything  I may  say  to  you,  and  unless  it  is  sensible,  rational 
and  in  accord  with  the  teachings  of  science,  then  don’t  believe  me.  In  fact,  it  is 
well  to  distrust  all  I may  say,  and  use  only  your  own  common  sense  as  a guide — for 
I admit  that  I will  .illusionize  you  whenever  I find  that  by  so  doing  I can  add  in  any 
way  to  the  mystery,  interest,  or  realism  of  the  entertainment  I am  presenting  for 
your  approbation,” 


' PEKFECTLY  FAIR. 

Nothing  can  be  fairer  or  more  open  than  the  above  candid  declaration.  Pro- 
fessor Baldwin  does  not  claim  to  possess  or  exercise  any  supernatural  powers.  He 
refuses  to  argue  or  discuss  the  genuineness  of  his  seances  with  anyone,  but  with  all 
this  he  may,  and  likely  does,  have  a perfect  belief  that  there  are  natural  forces  or 
powers  existing  of  which  the  ordinary  individual,  even  though  well  educated, 
knows  little  or  nothing.  While  refusing  to  argue  the  point,  he  possibly  has  a thor- 
ough faith  in  Mrs.  Baldwin’s  somnomistic  powers. 


A DARK  SKANCB. 


Many  highly  educated  and  intelligent  investigators  all  over  the  world  are  con- 
vinced beyond  doubt  that  a few  extremely  rare  individuals  or  sensitives  possess  cer- 
tain mental  attributes  or  psychological  powers  not  common  to  people  at  large. 
Thousands  of  refined,  educated  and  sensible  people  who  have  watched  Mrs.  Baldwin’s 
seances  night  after  night,  thoroughly  believe  that  slie  possesses  a peculiar  gift  (which, 
however,  canuot  always  be  displayed),  which  enables  her  to  correctly  discern  and 
picture  events  and  happenings  in  past,  present  and  future  periods,  and  entirely  beyond 
any  deception,  even  if  so  desired,  on  her  part. 

In  fact  it  is  a peculiarity  of  The  Baldwin  Entertainments  that  vast  numbers  of 
people,  who  at  first  are  very  skeptical  as  to  her  powers,  and  who  fancy  that  the  re- 
markable results  are  produced  Dy  some  extremely  skilful  illusion,  often  become 
most  pronounced  believers  after  witnessing  the  somnomancy  some  five  or  six  times, 
as  thousands  of  them  do.  To  such  people  these  few  lines  may  be  of  great  interest, 
and  perhaps  some  benefit.  Much  of  this  little  work  will  consist  of  quotations  from 
well-known  authors,  purposely  given  to  show  that  it  is  not  the  uneducated  rabble 
who  believe  in  somnomancy,  but  that  its  most  ardent  advocates  are  among  highly 
educated  and  intelligent  psychological  students  all  over  the  world. 
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ZULU  BEAUTIES. 

The  Zulu  women  are  usually  a dark  brown  in  color.  It  is  rarely  ever  that  one  is 
quite  black  Any  Zulu  girl  between  tne  ages  of  12  to  16  could  give  points  to  the 
venus  de  medici  for  beauty  of  physical  form.  The  girls  are  plump  and  their  limbs  are 
fnll  and  rounded,  with  no  suspicion  of  scragginess.  Soon  after  they  are  twelve  years 
old  they  are  married,  and  at  30  to  40  are  old  women. 
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THE  R08ICRUCIANS. 

The  term  “ Rosicrucian  ” is  applied  to  Mrs.  Baldwin’s  somnomancy,  because 
■hiie  in  India,  as  a student  among  the  Ojha  Brahmins  and  Thibetean  Yogii,  Pro- 
sssor  Baldwin  found  that  the  mesmeric  and  hypnotic  processes  employed  by  the 
varans  and  Gooroos  were  essentially  the  same  as  those  used  of  old  on  the  Nile.  In 
ndia  and  the  fat  East  there  are  still  living  certain  adepts  and  ascetics  who  claim  to  be 
eritable  descendants  of  the  primitive  Kosicrucians  who  lived  and  practised  their 
reird  arts  in  Egypt  at  a time  when  the  foundation  of  the  pyramids  had  yet  to  be 
nd,  and  the  infant  Moses  crowed  and  kicked  in  his  cradle  of  bulrushes.  Even  in 
bis  day  of  modern  skepticism  the  remnants  of  these  strange  and  almost  extinct 
eople  still  claim  to  possess  the  singular  attributes  that  made  them  a power  in  the 
lignty  Pharaoh’s  reign. 


SOMNOMXSTIO  SUBJECTS  VERY  RARE. 

Good  somnomistic  subjects  are  extremely  rare.  It  is  necessary  to  have  easily 
3n trolled  mesmeric  sensitives. 

There  formerly  was  scepticism  among  many  as  to  the  existence  at  all  of  a mes- 
leric  force.  Some  years  ago  everybody  ridiculed  the  idea.  Nowadays  there  is  a 
ifferent  feeling.  T”he  ninth  edition  of  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Britan nica  ” says : — 
The  attitude  of  society  is  not  now  hostile  to  investigation  in  this  direction.  Ex- 
eriruents  carried  out  by  well  known  scientific  men  have  given  a new  interest  to 
sychology,  and  caused  most  of  the  phenomena  to  be  accepted  as  well-established 
?ientific  facts.” 

Somnomancy  more  nearly  resembles  what  is  generally  known  as  clairvoy- 
nce,  with  only  this  difference  ; the  results  are  much  more  definite,  more  exact,  and 
ir  more  correct  than  the  results  obtained  from  the  best-known  and  most  reliable  of 
o-called  clairvoyants.  “Where  there  is  so  much  smoke  there  must  be  some  fire  ” 
i an  old  adage,  and  ever  since  the  world  was  created  there  have  been  a few  persons 
ith  a gift  of  clairvoyance,  or  “far  seeing.”  The  Bible  is  full  of  accounts  of  such 
Hople.  Dr.  James  Coates,  in  his  excellent  little  work  “How  to  Mesmerise,”  says: 

The  prophets  of  Israel,  or  seers , were  consulted  in  private  matters  as  well  as  for  , 
acred  things.  In  1 Samuel  (chap,  ix.)  you  will  find  Saul,  son  of  Kish,  consulting 
am  uel  the  prophet  (paying  him  a fee,  too)  in  order  that  he  (Saul)  might  learn  from 
he  seer  the  whereabouts  of  his  father’s  asses. 

******* 

Trance,  visions  and  inspiration  were  all  accepted  facts  among  these  people. 

’he  evil  and  the  good  depended  on  the  source. 

HYPNOTISM  AS  AN  ANAESTHETIC. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  prints  a long  account-  of  proceedings  the  other 
ay  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  Carter  Brothers  and  Turner,  dental  surgeons,  Leeds, 
here  upwards  of  60  of  the  leading  medical  men  and  dentists  of  the  district  wit- 
essed  a series  of  surgical  and  dental  operations  performed  under  hypnotic  influence 
idriced  by  Dr.  Milne  B ram  well,  of  Goole,  Yorkshire,  who  is  a master  of  the  art  of 
ypnotism  as  applied  to  medicine  and  surgery,  and  Is  shortly  to  publish  a work  on 
he  subject. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  show  the  power  of  hypnotism  to  produce  ab- 
olute  anaesthesia  In  very  painful  and  severe  operations.  A woman,  aged  25,  was 
ivpnotised  at  a word  by”  Dr.  Bramwell.  She  was  told  she  was  to  submit- to  three 
eeth  being  extracted,  without  pain,  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomas  Carter ; and 
nrfher,  that  she  was  to  do  anything  that  Mr,  Carter  asked  her  to  do.  This  was'per- 
eclly  successful.  There  was  no  expression  of  pain  in  the  face,  no  cry,  and  when 
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The  Zulus  in  the  South  of  Africa  and 
Somalis  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Africa 
are  brave  and  warlike  raws.  Both  are 
believers  in  witchcraft.  The  Zulu  witch 
finder’s  principal  occupation  is  to  bring 
rain  and  “smell  out’’  witches.  Should  any 
one’s  cattle  die  of  the  murrain  ; or  if  on* 
becomes  ill  and  remains  ill  for  some  time,  it 
is  pretty  well  proof  positive  that  it  is  the 
work  of  a witch.  Then  the  “smeller  out” 
goes  through  a number  of  ceremonies,  and 
usually  points  out  some  old  woman  who 
is  killed  then  and  there.  If,  however,  the 

reigning  monarch  wishes  to  get  rid  of  some  member  of  his  family — or  if  he  desires 
do  away  with  some  strong  man  who  miadit  raise  a rebellion  and  oust  him  from 
throne— in  that  case  the  king  quietly  intimates  to  the  “smeller  out”  that  such  a 
such  an  individual  is  a witch,  and  at  the  next  pow-wow  the  obnoxious  person 
probably  “smelled  out”  and  at  once  executed. 


ZULU  WITCH  FINDBR. 


A Soi^Lt 
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told  to  awake  she.  said  she  had  not  the  least  pain  in  the  gums,  nor  had  she  felt  the 
operation.  Dr.  Bramwell  then  hypnotized  her  and  ordered  her  to  leave  the  room  and 
go  upstairs  to  the  waiting-room.  This  she  did  as  a complete  somnambulist. 

■ The  next  case  was  that  of  a servant  girl,  M.  A.  W.,  aged  19,  on  whom,  under  the 
Jiypnotic  influence  induced  by  Dr.  Bramwell,  Dr.  Hewetson  had  a fortnight  previously 
opened  and  scraped  freely,  without  knowledge  or  pain,  a large  lachrymal  abscess, 
extending  into  the  cheek.  Furthermore,  the  dressing  had  been  daily  performed  and 
the  cavity  freely  syringed  under  hypnotic  anaesthesia,  “the  healing  suggestions” 
being  given  to  the  patient,  to  which  Dr.  Bramwell  in  a great  measure  attributes  the 
very  rapid  healing,  which  took  place  in  10  days — a remarkably  short  space  of  time 
In  a girl  by  no  means  in  a good  state  of  health. 

, Another  case  was  that  of  a girl  who  was  put  to  sleep  by  the  following  letter  from 
Dr.  Bramwell,  addressed  to  Mr.  Turner  : 

|T 

‘ “ Burlington-Crescent,  Goole,  York. 

Dbar  Mr.  Turner— I send  you  a patient  with  inclosed  order.  When  you  give  it  her  she  will  fall 
[asleep  at  once  and  obey  your  commands.  J.  Milne  Bramwell.1’ 

L “ Order — Go  to  sleep  at  once,  by  order  of  Dr.  Bramwell,  and  obey  Mr.  Turner’s 

lommands.  J.  Milne  Bbahwell.” 


| 

This  experiment  answered  perfectly.  Sleep  was  induced  at  once  by  reading  the 
(note,  and  was  so  profound  that,  at  the  end  of  a lengthy  operation  in  which  16  stumps 
(were  removed,  she  awoke  smiling,  and  insisted  that  she  had  felt  no  pain,  and  what 
was  remarkable,  there  was  no  pain  in  her  mouth.  She  was  found  after  some  time 
reading  the  Graphic  in  the  waiting-room  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  During  the 
whole  time  she  did  everything  which  Mr.  Turner  suggested,  but  it  was  observed  that 
there  was  a diminished  flow  of  saliva,*  and  that  the  corneal  reflexes  were  absent,  the 
breathing  more  noisy  than  ordinarily,  and  the  pulse  slower.  Dr.  Bramwell  took  oc- 
casion to  explain  that  the  next  case,  a boy  aged  8,  was  a severe  test,  and  would  prob- 
ably not  succeed,  partly  because  the  patient  was  so  young  and  chiefly  because  he  had 
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not  attempted  to  produce  hypnotic  anaesthesia  earlier  than  two  days  before.  Ht 
also  explained  that  patients  require  training  in  this  form  of  anaesthesia,  the  time  ol 
training,  or  preparation,  varying  with  each  individual.  However,  he  was  so  fai 
hypnotized  that  he  allowed  Mr.  Mayo  Robinson  to  operate  on  the  great  toe,  and  re- 
moving the  bony  growth  and  part  of  the  first  phalanx  with  no  more  than  a few  cries 
towards  the  close  of  the  operation,  and  with  the  result  that,  when  questioned  after- 
wards, he  appeared  to  know  very  little  of  what  had  been  done. 

It  was  necessary  in  his  case  for  Dr.  Bramwell  to  repeat  the  hypnotic  suggestions. 
Dr.  Bramwell  remarked  that  he  wished  to  show  a case  that  was  less  likely  to  be  per- 
fectly successful  than  the  others,  so  as  to  enable  those  present  to  see  the  difficult  as 
well  as  the  apparently  “ easy,”  straightforward  cases,  “in  fact,”  as  he  said,  “to 
show  his  work  in  the  rough.” 

The  next  case  was  a girl  of  15,  highly  sensitive,  requiring  the  removal  of  en- 
larged tonsils.  At  the  request  of  Dr.  Bramwell,  Mr.  Hewetson  Was  enabled  in  the 
hypnotic  state  to  extract  each  tonsil  with  ease,  the  girl,  by  suggestion  of  the  hypno- 
tises obeying  every  request  of  the  operator,  though  in  a state  of  perfect  anaesthesia. 

In  the  same  way  Mr.  Hewetson  removed  a cyst,  of  the  size  of  a horse  bean,  from 
the  side  of  the  nose  of  a young  woman  who  was  perfectly  anaesthised  and  breathing 
deeply,  and  who,  on  coming  round  by  order,  protested  “that  the  operation  had  not 
been  commenced.” 

Mr.  Turner  then  extracted  two  teeth  from  a man  with  equal  success  : after  which 
Dr.  Bramwell  explained  how  his  patient  had  been  completely  cured  of  drunkenness 
by  hypnotic  suggestions.  To  prove  this  to  those  present,  and  to  show  the  interest- 
ing psychological  results,  the  man  was  hypnotised,  and  in  that  state  he  was  shown 
a glass  of  water  ; he  was  told  by  Dr.  Bramwell  it  was  “ bad  beer.”  He  was  then  told 
to  awake,  and  the  glass  of  water  offered  him  by  Dr.  Bramwell ; he  put  it  to  his  lips, 
and  at  once  spat  out  the  “ offensive  liquid.”  Other  interesting  phenomena  were  illus 
trated  and  explained  by  means  of  this  patient,  who  was  a hale,  strong  working- 
man. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Carter  next  extracted  a very  difficult  Impacted  stump  from  a railway 
navvy  as  successfully  as  he  had  done  in  the  previous  ease.  Dr.  Bramwell  described 
how  this  man  had  been  completely  cured  by  hypnotism  of  very  obstinate  facial 
neuralgia,  which  had  been  produced  by  working  in  a wet  cutting.  On  the  third 
day  of  hypnotism  the  neuralgia  had  entirely  disappeared  (now  some  weeks  ago),  and 
had  not  returned . The  man  had  obtained  refreshing  hypnotic  sleep  at  nights,  being 
put  to  sleep  by  Ms  daughter  through  a note  from  Dr.  Bramwell,  or  by  a telegram, 
both  methods  succeeding  perfectly. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  most  interesting  and  successful  series  of  hypnotic  ex- 
periments, a vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Bramwell  for  his  kindness  in  giving  the  demon- 
stration was  proposed  by  Mr.  Seattergond,  Dean  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  and  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Pridgin  Teale,  who  remarked  that  the  experiments  were  deeply  inter- 
esting. and  had  been  marvelously  successful,  and  said:  “ I feel  sure  that  the  time 

has  now  come  when  we  shall  have  to  recognize  hypnotism  as  a necessary  part  of  our 
study.”  The  vote  was  carried  by  acclamation. 


HOW  DO  SLEEP  WALKERS  SEE.? 

Professor  Fischer  describes  a remarkable  case  observed  by  himself  and  others, 
when  a boy  at  school.  A young  man,  apparently  of  a hale  constitution,  and  fai 
from  exhibiting  any  symptoms  of  nervous  temperament,  was  habitually  subject  fr 
somnambulism.  His  fits  came  on  regularly  about  ten  o’clock  at  night.  The  seen* 
was  a large  apartment,  containing  sixty  beds  in  four  rows.  He  ran  about  violently 
romped,  wrestled  and  boxed  with  his  companions,  who  enjoyed  the  sport  at  his  ex 
pense. 
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Says  the  professor : “ I can  perfectly  well  remember  that  while  running  he  i 
ways  kept  his  hands  before  him  with  his  fingers  stretched  out.  He  was  remarkab 
agile,  and  would  leap  over  the  beds,  and  his  companions  could  scarcely  ever  cat* 
him.  When  he  escaped  through  the  door,  he  flew  through  a gallery  to  his  own  root 
There  he  rested,  frequently  taking  up  a book  and  reading  softly  or  with  a lor 
voice,  conducting— ii  my  recollection  serves  me  accurately — his  outstretched  finge 
over  the  lines.  His  eves  were  alternately  open  and  closed ; but  even  when  opt 
they  were  incapable  of  vision,  being  convulsively  drawn  upward,  showing  only  tl 
white. 

“The  general  belief  that  somnambulists  see  by  means  of  the  points  of  the 
fingers,  as  well  as  the  observation  that,  while  running,  our  somnambulist  alwai 
carried  his  hands  and  outstretched  fingers  before  him  as  if  these  were  his  organs  *< 
sigh V as  also  his  reading  (as  it  appeared  to  us)  by  means  of  the  points  of  his  finger 
led  us  to  the  idea  of  tying  gloves  upon  his  hands  and  stockings  upon  his  legs.  B 
sides,  we  had  been  informed  that  during  his  nightly  wanderings  he  had  been  know 
to  play  at  skittles— a game  he  was  very  fond  of  when  awake— and  that  he  had  a 
ways  accurately  counted  the  number  of  pins  knocked  down  by  stretching  out  h 
fingers  in  a direction  towards  them,  so  correctly,  indeed,  that  it  was  impossible  t 
deceive  or  impose  upon  him.  In  short,  we  seized  the  opportunity  of  his  most  pr< 
found  sleep  and  insensibility  to  tie  on  the  gloves  and  stockings.'  At  the  usual  tin: 
he  rose  up  and  sprang  out  of  bed ; but  although  we  began  to  tease  and  provoke  bin 
he  did  not  move  from  the  spot,  and  groped  and  tumbled  about  like  a blind  or  drunke 
man. 

“At  length  he  perceived  the  cause  of  his  distress,  and  took  off  his  gloves 
Scarcely  were  his  hands  uncovered  when  he  started  up  in  a lively  manner,  an’ 
threw  the  gloves  with  ironical  indignation  on  the  ground,  making  a ludicrous  obsei 
vation  upon  the  means  taken  to  bind  him ; and  then  began  to  run  about  the  room  a 
usual.” 


CLAIRVOYANCE  OR  SOMNOMANCY  ? 

The  Rev.  C.  M.  Barham,  of  Nottingham,  England,  is  a well  known  experiment* 
in  hypnotism,  clairvoyance,  etc.  In  the  St.  James  Gazette  (London,  Eng.)  of  Oct 
10th,  1890,  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Barham  is  printed  : 

“ His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  experiences  of  clairvoyancy  have  attracted  much  attentiox 
The  Duke's  clairvoyant  seam#,  as  recorded,  seems  to  the  practiced  hypnotist  to  have  been  a displa 
of  the  art  of  41  thought  transference,”  raster  than  of  the  gift  which  upomued  by  every  one  in  ten  thoumnd  < 
the  hypnotist's  mlgects.  Yet,  such  as  It  was,  it  proved  to  be  too  much  for  the  Duke. 

True  clairvoyance  is  startling,  so  far-reaching  is  it.  The  possessor  of  the  wondrous  gift  possess 
a key  which  will  lit  the  wards  of  well-nigh  every  lock.  To  such,  hidden  things  become  plain  Ro- 
many secrets  are  open.  There  is  no  wonder  that  the  power  Is  often  simulated.  Pretender*  aboum 
J Vo  calling  affords  greater  facilities  for  trickery , in  none  does  the  practitioner  need  to  he  more  guarded.  In  the  rar 
instances  in  which  a subject  may  be  found  honest  and  trustworthy,  a prlE©  in  the  psychologic* 
lottery  has  been  gained.  When  1 resided  in  Whitst&ble  a maidservant  of  mine  possessed  this  gift  ii 
a remarkable  degree.  At  the  first  word  of  command  she  would  fall  into  deep  slumber,  which  wa 
aeeoin panted  by  peculiar  iwitchings  of  the  whole  body.  When  in  this  state  she  could  be  sent- 
mentally,  of  course— from  on©  end  of  England  to  the  other.  On  one  occasion  I requested  her  to  g> 
to  Tenterden.  To  do  this  train  was  taken  to  Canterbury,  thence  to  Ashford,  and  from  thence  a cal 
to  the  indicated  place.  It  was  noticeable— (1)  that  the  subject  required  an  appreciable  time — pei 
haps  half  a minute — to  proceed  from  one  point  to  another ; (2)  time  could  be  antedated  or  postdate 
for  her  at  will*  Thus  : Supposing  she  was  to  be  at  Ashford  at  6 p.  ra.  On  my  stating  that  the  hon 
had  struck  it  was  bo  to  her.  At  this  time  she  did  all  that  I required,  even  giving  the  name  of  th< 
resident, 

I presume  it  will  be  admitted  that,  few  people  are  able  to  remember  all  that  Is  In  a given  roon 
at  a moment’s  notice.  Before  going  further,  let  me  say  that  many  hypnotic  subjects  have  a singula 
aversion  to  silk.  This  girl.  If  touched  by  even  a silken  thread,  would  awake  at  once.  At  0 o’cloei 
on  a winter  night  I put  her  Into  the  clairvoyant  state.  Mv  wife  took  pencil  and  paper,  and  I bad< 
the  girl  go  Into  the  drawing-room,  where  was  a sofa  with  a silk  cover.  The  room  was  dark. 
sat  still  To  mv  question  whether  she  were  there,  she  replied.  4 Yes,’  Then  she  minutely  began  « 
describe  everything  in  the  room,  until  she  cam©  to  the  sofa.  4 What  Is  on  the  sofa  T I inquired,  *1 
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The  Maharajah  of  Pattiala  was  so  delighted  with  the  entertainment  given  at  his  palace 
by  Professor  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  that  he  gave  Mrs.  Baldwin  a gold  chain  seven  feet  Jong  and 
as  thick  as  an  ordinary  lead  pencil ; also  a beautiful  diamond  ring.  He  also  gave  Professor 
Baldwin  a heavy  seal  ling,  t lie  stone  being  a brown  ruby.  The  Maharajah  has  four  or  five 
wives  and  several  hundred  concubines. 
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can’t  see,’  was  the  reply*  ‘Lift  it,  and  examine  carefully, ’ 1 remarked*  Suddenly  the  clairvoyant 
face  changed,  her  body  twitched  convulsively,  and  she  awoke.  Bid  she  again— mentally,  of  course- 
come  into  contact  with  the  silk  f 

Yet  again.  My  son  was  at  the  City  of  London  School.  Just  before  the  vacation  I desired  t 
know  how  he  would  stand  in  the  class-list  and  promotion  order.  In  order  to  do  this  I postdate 
the  time.  Again  the  railway  journey,  the  cab  ride,  and  the  school  was  reached.  The  roaster*  Mi 

, was  interviewed  ; he  had  never,  and  has  not,  seen  his  interlocutor.  Neither  does  he  know  < 

the  singular  occult  influence  which  environed  him.  The  numbers  were  given,  and  given  correct  h 

One  other  extraordinary  instance  may  be  recorded.  My  brother-in-law  was  engaged  to  a lad 
in  East  Yorkshire.  He  had  given  her  a diamond  ring,  which  she  had  lost.  This  troubled  them  botl 
I was  written  to.  Times  and  places  when  the  ring  had  last  been  seen  were  given  me.  The  girl  wi 
sent  into  hypnotic  sleep.  Ana  the  time  was  antedated  to  the  day  when  the  ring  had  last  been  seer 
With  some  trouble  the  sleeper  was  piloted  through  her  journey  to  the  North.  Now  a new  difficult 
arose.  I had  never  been  to  the  town,  did  not  know  the  house,  and  she  was  unable  to  find  it.  Cor 
juring  up  an  imaginary  resident,  1 instructed  her  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries.  The  house  an< 
the  lady  being  found,  my  cl&irvoyante  took  hold  of  the  lady's  hand,  watching  the  ring.  Here  an< 
there  the  lady  went,  always  accompanied  by  her  invisible  companion.  At  length  the  ring  wa 
dropped  in  the  orchard  where  the  engaged  couple  had  been  helping  to  turn  over  the  hay.  Unfort  u 
nately,  the  hay  was  being  carted.  In  order  to  trace  the  lost  ring,  I commanded  the  girl  to  bold  i 
tightly  and  to  submit  to  any  hardship  rather  than  relinquish  it.  With  a half  smile  she  assented 
and  commenced  to  describe  her  varying  experience.  She  told  how  she  was  raked  up,  handed  epoi 
a pitchfork  into  a hayeart,  trodden  on  by  clowns,  and  eventually  deposited  almost  at  the  bottom  o 
& heap  of  sweet-smelling  hay  in  the  corner  of  a disused  cowhouse.  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction 
Acting  upon  the  girl’s  story,  a search  was  instituted,  and  the  ring  was  found.  This  is  no  romance 
but  a bald  and  disjointed  record  of  sober  facts.  I coukl  easily  fill  a volume  with  far  more  start! ie{ 
records  of  what  may,  I think,  be  described  as  extraordinary  clairvoyance.’' 


DOINGS  OF  SOMNAMBULISTS. 

Pearson's  Weekly  contains  many  narratives  of  the  doings  and  actions  of  som- 
nambulists from  which  I cull  the  following : 

A SOMNOMISTIC  AUTHOR. 

A young  French  clergymen  frequently  arose  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  while 
asleep,  and  wrote  several  sermons.  Not  only  did  he  compose  them,  but  he  spent 
much  time  in  making  profuse  grammatical  and  other  corrections  on  his  manuscript, 
which  he  would  find  perfectly  legible  the  next  morning. 

A MIDNIGHT  RIDE. 

♦ 

A nobleman  who  was  subject  to  its  of  somnambulism,  was  seen  to  leave  his 
bedroom  in  the  middle  of  the  night  fully  equipped  for  riding.  His  servant,  who  had 
been  instructed  to  watch  lest  any  harm  should  befall  him,  followed  him  to  the  stable. 
The  gentleman,  having  procured  the  key,  unlocked  the  door,  singled  out  his  fa- 
vorite horse,  saddled  and  bridled  him,  and  at  length  mounted  him.  The 

servant,  seizing  another  horse,  followed  his  master  for  several  miles.  The 

sleeper  eventually  returned  home,  put  his  horse  in  the  stable,  and  went  back  to  bed. 
He  had  no  recollection  of  his  midnight  ride  on  waking  in  the  morning. 

THE  MISSING  SHIRTS. 

Several  years  ago  a Hampshire  baronet  was  amazed  to  And  that  although  he 
went  to  bed  clothed  as  is  customary,  yet  he  invariably  awoke  naked  in  the  morning, 
and  could  not  find  any  trace  of  his’  missing  garment.  A great  number  of  shirts 
disappeared  in  this  inexplicable  manner,  and  as  every  nook  and  corner  in  the  room 
were  searched  without  result,  the  baronet  at  last  told  one  of  his  intimate  friends, 
and  requested  him  to  sit  in  the  room  all  night  and  watch  developments.  This  the 
friend  did,  and  after  the  baronet  had  for  some  time  given  audible  evidence  that  he 
was  asleep,  the  watcher  was  surprised  to  observe  him  get  out  of  bed,  open  the  door, 
and  proceed  with  a quick  pace  along  a corridor,  descend  the  stairs,  and  emerge 
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into  an  open  yard.  Suddenly  the  baronet,  divesting  himself  of  Ms  only  garment, 
seized  a pitchfork,  and  buried  the  linen  in  a dunghill.  Afterwards  he  proceeded 
leisurely  back  to  his  bed.  In  the  morning  the  baronet,  incredulous  at  what  his  friend 
related,  repaired  to  the  dunghill,  and  after  digging  for  a short  time,  found  several 
shirts  stowed  away  in  this  anything  but  pleasant  receptacle. 

SOLVING  THE  PROBLEM. 

An  Amsterdam  banker  once  requested  a professor  of  mathematics  to  work  out  a 
very  intricate  and  puzzling  problem  for  him.  The  professor,  thinking  the  matter 
good  exercise  for  the  intellectual  faculties  of  his  pupils,  mentioned  it  to  them,  and 
requested  them  to  work  out  the  enigma.  One  of  the  students,  who  had  pondered 
deeply  over  the  intricate  subject  during  the  day,  retired  to  bed.  Some  time  after- 
wards he  arose,  dressed,  and,  seating  himself  at  his  desk,  worked  out  the  problem 
accurately,  covering  sheets  of  paper  with  algebraical  figures  and  calculations.  He 
had  no  recollection  in  the  morning  of  having  done  so. 

THE  SLEEPING  MUSICIANS. 

A remarkable  case  is  given  by  Weinholt.  A musical  student  was  in  the  habit  of 
rising  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  going  to  the  piano  would  arrange  his  music 
and  sit  down  and  play  correctly  the  piece  before  him.  As  showing  the  acute  intelli- 
gence which  existed  in  him  during  this  sleeping  state,  some  of  his  fellow-students 
one  night  watched  him;  and  suddenly  turned  the  music  upside  down.  The  sleeper 
however,  detected  it,  quietly  restored  the  sheet  to  its  proper  position,  and  went  on 
playing.  On  another  occasion  one  of  the  strings  of  the  instrument  being  out  of  tune, 
the  discordant  note  so  jarred  upon  his  sensibilities  that  he  stopped  his  playing,  took 
down  the  front  of  the  piano,  and  tuned  the  offending  note  before  continuing  his 
practice. 


LIGHT  IN  DARKNESS. 

Touching  the  sense  of  sight  which  is  brought  into  play  during  such  sleep  efforts, 
a remarkable  case  is  recorded  of  a young  lady  who  would  rise  from  her  bed  and  write 
intelligently  and  legibly  in  complete  darkness.  The  most  curious  feature  in  connec- 
tion with  her  efforts  was  that  if  the  least  light  was  admitted  into  her  room  she  was 
unable  to  continue.  A ray  from  the  moon  passing  in  at  her  window  was  sufficient  to 
disturb  her.  She  could  only  continue  so  long  as  she  was  enveloped  in  perfect  ob- 
scurity. 

FREAKS  OF  SLEEP  WALKERS.  * 

A writer  in  a recent  number  of  the  Washington  Star  says:  There  are  four  kinds 
of  somnambulists.  Those  who  can  talk  while  sleeping,  but  do  not  walk  or  otherwise 
act.  Those  who  walk  or  otherwise  act  while  sleeping,  but  do  not  talk.  Those  who 
both  act  and  talk  while  sleeping.  Those  who  act  and  talk  and  have  the  sense  of 
touch,  sight,  hearing  and,  it  is  alleged,  in  some  instances,  the  senses  of  taste  and 
smell. 

This  fourth  kind  is  never  found  except  when  induced  by  mesmeric  or  hypnotic 
influences. 

It  is  of  the  third  kind  that  there  are  most  queer  developments,  independent  of 
voluntary  external  influences.  Often  the  somnambulist  will  rise  in  the  night  and 
walk  through  various  rooms  of  the  house,  go  out  on  porticos,  and,  in  some  cases, 
on  steep  roofs,  where  he  would  not  dare  go  when  awake.  Frequently  he  will  leave 
the  house  and  walk  through  street  or  field,  and  will  return  and  go  to  bed  without 
the  knowledge  of  anything  having  transpired.  The  celebrated  French  physician, 
Bernheim,  tells,  in  his  work  on  “ Suggestive  Therapeutics,”  of  a photographer  of 
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EGYPTIAN  WEDDING  PROCESSION. 


Professor  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  have  been  five  times  around  the  world.  They  have 
given  entertainments  in  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Tangiers,  Port  Said,  Cairo, 
Aden  and  Jerusalem,  and  have  visited  almost  all  the  ports  on  the  African  coast, 
including  Delagoa  Bay  and  Madagascar. 
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iglit  and  finished  the  work  on  which  lie  liud  been 
tnd  was  astonished  on  finding  it  finished  when  lie 
ning.  Painters  have  been  known  to  do  superior 
e been  written  and  poems  composed  in  the  same 

an  incident  occurring  in  his  own  family.  His 
iso  fond  of  fishing.  For  a number  of  nights  in 
» down  through  a long  meadow  to  a creek  and 
ing  on  the  bank  and  pull  and  tug  with  all  his 
the  hired  mail  to  help  him  land  a big  fish.  ‘‘1 
would  break  a sleep- wralker  of  the  habit  to  wake 
sibling  about,  and  I determined  to  try  its  efficacy 

en  lie  left  the  house.  As  I passed  by  the  wood 
a we  got  to  the  creek  and  he  began  tugging  at  his 
et  him  fall  backward  into  about  two  feet  of  not 
>adly  disorganized  and  somewhat  frightened  boy, 
shing  or  otherwise  in  his  sleep  since  his  ducking.’’ 
rer  places  where  they  would  not  dare  to  go  when 
?s  are  frequently  done  with  safety  has  led  many 
mselve8.  Ordinarily  that  may  be  true,  but  there 
leath  resulting  in  that  way.  The  sleep-walker 
from  the  fall. 

at  the  same  time,  sad  cases  of  sleep-walking  oc- 
few  years  ago.  A young  man  of  the  name  of 
rom  childhood.  His  ramblings  had  always  ended 
and  for  that  reason  his  wife  usually  paid  little 
tities. 

slf  when  he  began  to  stay  away  longer  at  a time 
” as  the  washerwomen  say.  His  wife  determined 
ery.  When  he  left  his  house  he  followed  the  road 
;h,  narrow  pig  trail  leading  up  the  river. 
i tangled  hemlock  and  laurel  and  over  stones  and 
of  precipitous  cliffs.  His  wife  kept  in  sight  by 
through  the  trees.  For  more  than  a mile  the 
to  a large  poplar  tree,  which  had  fallen  with  its 
He  walked  the  log  until  he  came  to  a large  limb 
got  down  and  began  crawling  out  on  the  limb, 
fe  screamed  and  called  to  him  to  wake  up  and 
the  cries,  and,  doubtless  startled  and  confused 
and  was  drowned.  He  had  been  getting  tip  in 
i wling  out  on  that  limb,  jumping  from  there  into 
d returning  home  unconscious  of  anything  that 
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Professor  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  are  the  only  European  entertainers  who  have  visited 
Pekin,  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  They  spent  three  weeks  in  Hong  Kong  and 
a month  in  Shanghai.  Also  touched  Amoy,  Puchow  and  the  French  settlements. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

MYSTERIOUS  DISAPPEARANCES. 


“DOES  THE  DEVIL  TAKE  THEM?”  JAMES  W0R80N  IS  SWALLOWED  BY  THE  EARTH. 

CHANGED  INTO  GAS.  WILLIAMSONS  LIVING  DEATH.  BREWSTERS  BANISHMENT. 

The  general  public  can  scarcely  credit  how  many  people  disappear  from  their 
daily  haunts  without  notice  or  warning  of  any  sort,  and  forever  thereafter  are  as 
completely  lost  as  if  an  earthquake  had  swallowed  them  up. 

No  doubt  many  of  these  disappearances  are  entirely  voluntary,  but  there  are  dis- 
appearances of  another  class,  which  remain  so  entirely  unaccounted  for  as  to  cause 
decidedly  unpleasant  suspicions,  and  many  of  them  are  so  weird  and  uncanny  as  to 
create  a very  uncomfortable  feeling  in  the  minds  of  any  one  who  is  not  very  cour- 
ageous and  bold  in  character. 


For  example,  it  is  not  many  years  ago  since  James  Worson,  a shoemaker  of 
Leamington,  started  one  morning  from  that  town  on  a foot-race  against  time  to  Cov- 
entry and  back.  Some  money  was  staked  on  the  result,  so  three  witnesses  closely 
followed  the  pedestrian  in  a light  cart.  Two  hours  later  these  witnesses  returned  to 
Leamington  in  a condition  of  terror  and  bewilderment,  relating  a most  incredible 
story. 

They  averred  that  Worson,  having  done  his  first  few  miles  in  very  good  form, 
was  making  capital  time  along  the  middle  of  a piece  of  straight,  level  road,  when  he 
suddenly  stumbled,  fell  forward  with  a terrible  cry,  and — vanished.  They  were  per- 
fectly certain  that  he  did  not  fall  to  the  ground,  but  disappeared  before  reaching  it. 
The  terror- stricken  witnesses,  after  waiting  a short  time,  drove  back  to  Leamington 
and  informed  the  police.  They  were  detained  pending  investigations,  but  had  to  be 
discharged,  since  there  was  no  evidence  against  them,  and  no  cross-examination  could 
shake  their  story.  A thorough  search  was  instituted,  but  from  that  day  to  this  no 
light  has  ever  been  thrown  on  this  extraordinary  occurrence. 

Of  course,  the  obvious  suggestion  is  that  these  men  had  either  murdered  Worson 
or  connived  at  his  disappearance  ; but,  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  were  respect- 
able men,  and  that  not  the  slightest  reason  appeared  for  their  doing  either  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  things,  they  would  surely  have  invented  some  more  probable  tale 
than  this  if  they  had  had  anything  to  conceal.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  these 
witnesses  may  still  be  living. 

Nor  does  this  wonderful  story  stand  alone.  In  the  year  1864  there  was  living 
near  the  village  of  Selma,  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  U.  S.  A.,  a planter  named  Will- 
iamson. One  morning  in  July  of  that  year  this  man  left  his  house  after  breakfast  to 
give  some  directions  to  the  overseer  of  a gang  of  slaves  who  were  working  in  a gTeat 
meadow  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  His  wife  stood  at  the  door  watch- 


ing him.  with  her  baby  in  her  arms.  As  he  crossed  the  road  he  exchanged  cordial 
greetings  with  a neighbor  and  his  son  who  were  driving  past.  A minute  later  this 
neighbor — a Mr.  Wrenn — Recollected  something  which  he  wished  to  say  to  Mr. 
Williamson,  and,  turning  his  head,  saw  him  walking  slowly  across  the  meadow 
towards' his  men.  Turning  his  horse,  he  was  about  to  call  after  him.  when  the  boy 
at  his  side  suddenly  cried  : 
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“ Why,  father,  what  has  become  of  Mr.  Williamson  ?” 

Looking  up  quickly,  he  saw  the  whole  wide  meadow  stretching  before  him  abso- 
lutely untenanted  except  for  the  men  working  at  the  other  side  of  it.  While  they 
were  still  gazing  in  blank  astonishment— for  there  was  no  ditch,  no  wall,  no  bush 
even  which  could  have  concealed  the  missing  man  for  a moment — Mrs.  Williamson 
came  rushing  from  the  house  with  the  baby  still  in  her  arms,  crying  wildly : 

“He’s  gone  1 he’s  gone  ! what  an  awful  thing  !”  and  then  fell  to  the  ground  un- 
conscious. When  she  revived  it  was  found  that  her  reason  was  gone.  This  event  set 
afloat  the  wildest  stories  among  the  superstitious  negroes  of  the  district,  but  no  light 
was  ever  thrown  upon  the  mystery.  An  official  inquiry  was  held,  and,  after  some 
hesitation,  the  Court  decided  that  Mr.  Williamson  must  be  considered  asdead,  and 
his  estate  was  administered  accordingly. 

Again,  a journalist  of  Chicago  one  night  came  upon  an  old  schoolfellow  named 
Brewster,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  several  years  previously.  Brewster  was  shabbily 
dressed,  and  bore  evidences  of  extreme  indigence ; indeed,  he  confessed  that  his 
despair  and  wretchedness  had  been  so  great  as  to  induce  him  to  meditate  suicide. 

\ His  Mend,  however,  cheered  him  ur>,  took  him  home  with  him  to  his  rooms,  gave 
him  a first-rate  supper,  and  put  him  in  his  own  bed,  promising  to  find  some  employ- 
ment for  him  next  day. 

After  Brewster  had  fallen  asleep,  and  while  the  journalist  was  writing  at  a table 
a few  feet  away,  a friend  lodging  in  the  same  house  came  in  for  a few  minutes,  and 
seated  himself  at  the  table.  The  heavy  breathing  of  Brewster  at  once  attracted  his 
attention,  and  the  journalist  explained  his  presence  and  what  he  hoped  to  do  for 
him.  He  had  hardly  concluded,  when  suddenly  the  breathing  ceased,  and  the 
friend,  who  was  facing  the  bed,  started  up  with  a look  of  horror,  crying : 

“ Good  God  I What  has  happened  f ’ 

The  bed  was  empty  I They  rushed  to  it  and  tore  off  the  clothes,  but,  though  it 
was  still  warm,  they  found  nothing  between  the  sheets  but  the  shirt  that.  Brews- 
ter had  worn.  The  missing  man  was  never  seen  again,  and  In  this  case,  as  in  the 
others,  no  explanation  has  ever  been  forthcoming.  Both  the  witnesses  of  this  won- 
derful occurrence  were  alive  three  years  ago. 

Another  somewhat  similar  instance  is  reported  from  the  neighborhood  of  Quincy, 
Illinois,  where  lived,  with  his  wife  and  family,  a most  respectable  and  intelligent 
man  named  Christian  Ashmore.  On  November  9, 1878,  at  about  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  his  son,  Charles,  a boy  of  sixteen,  took  a bucket  and  went  to  fetch  water 
from  a spring  a hundred  yards  from  the  louse.  As  he  did  not  return  the  family  be- 
came anxious,  and  Mr.  Ashmore,  after  calling  several  times  from  the  door*  took  a 
lantern,  and,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  daughter,  set  out  in  search  of  his  son. 

A light  snow  had  fallen,  and  the  boy’s  footprints  were  quite  distinct,  but  about 
half  way  to  the  spring  the  track  suddenly  ceased,  nothing  but  the  unbroken  surface 
of  the  snow  being  visible  in  front  and  all  around.  The  well  waa  thickly  coated  with 
ice,  and  had  certainly  not  been  disturbed  for  hours.  _ • 

The  most  careful  search  yielded  no  result,  and  a renewed  examination  of  the 
track  by  the  morning  light  only  confirmed  what  they  had  already  discovered — that 
the  boy’s  footprints  ceased  suddenly  and  inexplicably  In  the  midst  of  a perfectly 
open  space. 

Utterly  incredible  as  they  seem,  these  stories  are  all  vouched  for  as  facte.  How 
are  they  to  be  explained  f 
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THE  N0CKI-KA-KOOSTI  AT  BARODA. 


The  Nucki-ka-Koo8ti  is  a gladiatorial  contest  between  trained  athletes.  The 
participants  are  entirely  naked  except  a small  breech  clout  around  their  loins,  and 
often  this  is  dispensed  with.  In  the  right  hand  of  each  lighter  is  held  a large  iron 
arrangement  with  long  and  sharp  iron  spikes,  making  a most  awful  weapon.  The  aim 
of  each  contestant  is  to  cripple  and  wound  his  opponent  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
sharp  spikes  tear  the  flesh  in  ribbons  and  mangle  the  participants  horribly,  while  the 
fighting  ground  looks  like  the  shambles.  The  favorite  blow  which  each  one  especially 
tries  for  is  a tearing,  cutting  stroke  in  the  face,  which  often  tears  away  all  the  skin, 
besides  breaking  the  nose  and  cutting  the  eyes  out.  These  fights  are  seldom  or  ever 
given  now-a-days,  as  the  British  Government  is  trying  to  suppress  them. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

MADAME  HELENA  BLAVATSKY. 

A SELF-DECEIVED  DECEIVER.  A MAHATMA  MONOMANIAC.  A MADRAS  MATERIALIZ- 
ATION EXPLAINED.  A PSTOHICAL  PRETENDER. 


Almost  every  day  of  my  life  I am  asked  by  some  one : “What  is  your  opinion  of 
Madame  Blavatsky  ?”  And  I would  not  indite  the  following  chapter  but  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  is  so  hard  in  a few  words  to  give  an  opinion  of  anyone  of  so  peculiar  a 
disposition  and  so  complex  a character  as  the  late  Madame  Blavatsky. 

I approach  this  subject  with  all  the  more  reluctance,  because  Madame  Blavatsky 
has  long  since  passed  into  another  stage  or  condition,  where,  if  she  still  retains  her 
individuality,  she  will  have  a better  chance  of  proving  the  truth  or  falsity  of  her 
theories.  Consequently,  if  anything  I write  about  this  lady  may  seem  to  her  per- 
sonal admirers  to  be  in  the  least  derogatory,  it  may  be  fancied  that  I am  taking 
advantage  of  her  inability  to  defend  herself  and  to  explain  away  what  may  seem 
like  a traducement  of  her  work. 

I have  no  desire  in  the  least  to  vilify  Madame  Blavatsky.  On  the  contrary, 
she  was  a woman  for  whom,  in  many  ways,  I had  the  greatest  admiration.  Her 
ability  and  genius  were  so  undoubted  that  no  one  who  came  in  contact  with  her  could 
help  being  impressed  by  her  power,  but  she  was  from  her  birth  an  enigma  to  her 
relatives  and  friends. 

Col.  Henry  S.  Olcott,  who  for  years  was  associated  with  her,  once  wrote: 
“ In  the  whole  course  of  my  experience  I have  never  met  with  so  interesting  and,  if 
I may  say  it  without  offence,  so  eccentric  a character.”  Another  writer  says : “ She 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  psychic  problems  of  the  present  time.  She  sets 
the  conventionalities  of  society  at  defiance,  but  for  brilliancy  of  brain  power,  marred 
by  weakness  and  irritability  of  temper  and  indulgence  in  coarse  language  and 
diatribes  against  those  who  question  her  assertions,  she  stands  out  unique,  and 
presents  a puzzle  and  perplexity  to  those  who  are  her  firmest  adherents.” 

It  is  claimed  by  her  friends  that  from  her  childhood  she  was  the  subject  of  ab- 
normal, or,  spiritually  speaking,  mediumistic  powers. 

A.  B.  Sinnett,  one  of  her  most  pronounced  friends  and  adherents,  in  his  work, 
“Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Madame  Blavatsky,”  says:  “Amidst  the  strange 
double  life  she  thus  led  from  her  earliest  recollections,  she  would  sometimes  have 
visions  of  a mature  protector  whose  imposing  appearance  dominated  her  imagination 
from  a very  early  period.  This  protector  was  always  the  same,'  and  his  features  never 
changed,  and  in  after  life  she  met  him  as  a living  man  and  knew  him  as  though 
she  had  been  brought  up  in  his  presence.” 

She  was  born  at  Ekaterinoslow,  Russia,  in  1831.  In  1844  she  journeyed  with  her 
father  to  London  and  Paris.  In  1848,  when  she  was  not  quite  eighteen  years  of  age, 
she  was  married  to  Nicephore  Blavatsky,  a gentleman  over  forty  years  her  senior. 
He  had  been  the  Vice  Governor  of  Erivan,  in  Southern  Russia,  and  was  a man  in 
good  financial  and  social  position.  The  difference  in  their  ages,  coupled  with  her 
eccentricity  and  peculiarities,  made  the  marriage  a most  unhappy  one,  and  in  less 
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than  four  months  she  left  her  husband  and  for  many  years  journeyed  through 
Europe,  Africa,  South  America,  India  and  Central  Asia,  having  many  queer  ad- 
ventures and  romantic  incidents.  She  kept  up  but  little  correspondence  with  her 
friends,  and  but  very  little  is  known  of  her  adventures,  as  she  rarely  ever  referred 
to  them  in  after  life. 

During  this  time  she  wrote  occasionally  at  long  intervals  to  her  father,  who  was 
extremely  fond  of  her,  and  who  furnished  her  with  sufficient  money  to  enable  her 
to  pursue  her  travels  and  her  studies.  Her  idea  in  traveling  seems  to  have  been 
the  study  of  psychology  and  psychic  phenomena  generally. 

She  was  m Europe,  London  and  Paris  in  1861.  In  1862  she  was  in  Mexico.  She 
left  there  with  two  comrades,  a Hindoo  and  an  Englishman,  for  India.  She  visited 
Nepaul  and  attempted  to  visit  Thibet,  but  for  some  cause  or  other  failed. 

In  1853-4  she  again  went  to  India,  and  this  time,  after  much  trouble  and  many 
startling  incidents  and  escapes,  visited  Thibet,  where,  according  to  her  own  account, 
she  met  her  occult  guardian  and  shortly  afterwards,  by  his  advice,  returned  to  Europe 
and  joined  her  family,  but  would  not  live  with  her  husband.  At  this  period  she 
lived  mostly  with  a sister  and  an  aunt. 

A modern  writer  in  speaking  about  her  says:  “While  residing  in  Russia 
with  her  aunt  her  mediumistic  qualities  showed  with  great  power,  and  the  usual  man- 
ifestations occurred,  viz.:  of  raps,  sounds,  removal  of  furniture  without  human 
contact,  and  the  reading  of  thoughts  unexpressed  by  her  visitors,  etc.,  etc.  In  all 
these  phenomena  she  remained  perfectly  conscious  and  she  maintained  that  ‘ spirits  ’ 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  their  production,  but  that  they  were  the  result  of 
her  own  will  and  power.  She  was  nevertheless,  according  to  her  own  confession,  aid- 
ed by  ‘ visible  ’ helpers,  who  were  never  found  mistaken  in  any  single  instance.” 
in  the  year  1863  she  had  a severe  illness,  which  according  to  her  own  descrip- 
tion, caused  a “change  of  powers.”  She  says  : *•  Whenever  I was  called  by  name 

I opened  my  eyes  upon  hearing  it,  and  was  myself,  my  own  personality  in  every 
particular.  As  soon  as  I was  left  alone,  however,  I relapsed  into  my  usual  half 
dreamy  condition  and  became -somebody  else.  When  awake  and  myself  I remem- 
bered well  who  I was  in  my  second  capacity.  When  somebody  else  I had  no  idea 
of  who  was  Helena  Blavatsky.  I was  a totally  different  individuality  from  myself, 
and  had  no  connection  with  my  actual  life.” 

I have  mentioned  this  much  of  the  early  history  of  Madame  Blavatsky  so  that 
the  casual  reader  will  understand  something  of  the  incidents  and  surroundings 
through  which  Madame  Blavatsky  developed  into  the  queer,  strange,  wonderful 
and  certainly  powerful  woman  that  she  was.  She  is  generally  credited  with  being 
the  founder  of  modern  theosophy,  but  this  is  not  the  case  strictly  speaking. 

Dr.  George  Wyld,  an  eminent  physician  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  work,  “Theoso- 
phy; or,  Spiritual  Dynamics,”  says : “I  feel  that  the  reading  public  should  know 
that  there  has  always  been  a Christian  theosophy  which  must  be  in  antagonism  to 
that  system  of  Hindoo  cosmogony  and  magic  vamped  together  by  the  late  Madame 
Blavatsky.  When  I was  president  of  the  British  branch  of  the  Theosophical  So- 
ciety I at  once  retired  from  the  position  when  Madame  Blavatsky  in  her  journal, 

‘ The  Theosophist,’  used  these  words  : ‘ There  is  no  God,  personal  or  impersonal,’ 
for  I replied,  ‘ If  there  is  no  God  there  can  be  no  Theosophy.’  ” 

To  me  personally,  Madame  Blavatsky  was  a most  complex  character.  I feel 
quite  sure  that  within  her  own  mind  she  deemed  herself  absolutely  an  honest  woman. 
I am  also  quite  sure  that  she  thoroughly  believed  in  the  Theosophical  doctrine  about 
which  she  wrote  so  much  and  to  which  she  attempted  to  convert  the  world. 

I am  fully  convinced  that  she  possessed  abnormal  clairvoyant,  mesmeric  and 
magnetic  powers,  and  that  she  believed  she  possessed  far  greater  powers  than  she 
really  did.  I am  also  quite  sure  that  she  had  an  implicit  belief  in  the  existence  of 
the  adepts  and  masters  of  whom  she  wrote  so  much.  I believe  that  many  of  her 
clairvoyant  and  hypno-magnetic  manifestations  were  genuine.  But  I am  not  at  all 
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sure  that  her  physical  manifestations,  such  as  the  precipitation  of  letters  and  the 
production  of  astral  bodies,  were  genuine  phenomena.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
I do  believe  that  if  Madame  Blavatsky  at  any  time  was  guilty  of  deception  that  it 
was  not  done  from  any  financial  standpoint,  nor  with  a view  of  deliberately  de- 
ceiving the  public.  My  own  idea  is  that  Madame  Blavatsky  was  an  enthusiast  and 
perhaps  on  her  own  particular  subject  almost  a monomaniac.  She  thoroughly  and 
implicitly  believed  in  the  tenets  and  doctrines  which  she  taught,  and  believing  so 
implicitly  in  the  powers  of  the  masters  to  do  most  anything  if  they  only  would,  she 
could  not  understand  the  apathy  and  disbelief  of  others.  She  knew  that  in  order 
to  produce  an  interest  in  Theosophy  and  kindred  subjects  it  was  necessary  to  create 
discussion  and  argument.  No  person  is  so  discouraging  and  dispiriting  to  the  soul 
of  an  enthusiast  as  the  one  who  refuses  to  discuss  the  matter  entirely. 

Madame  Blavatsky  felt  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  create  an  interest  in 
Theosophy  to  cause  converts  by  the  thousands.  She  was  discouraged  and  disgusted 
at  the  absolute  lack  of  interest  that  people  took  in  her  theories.  The  continual 
cry  was,  “ Show  us  something  material ! Produce  something  which  we  can  see  for 
ourselves  1”  Thousands  of  doubting  Thomases  wanted  not  merely  theories  but 
incontrovertible  proofs. 

Madame  Blavatsky  felt  that  she  had  remarkable  powers  in  embryo.  She 
wanted  the  magnetic  assistance  that  the  companionship,  sympathy  and  belief  of 
others  would  give  her.  That  assistance  she  found  was  difficult  to  get.  She  felt  con- 
vinced in  her  own  mind  that,  with  time  and  the  development  to  be  obtained  from 
sympathetic  circles,  she  would  ultimately  be  able  to  produce,  without  any  chi- 
canery whatever,  the  remarkable  manifestations  she  so  thoroughly  believed  in. 
She  believed  she  was  fully  justified  in  creating  an  interest  and  a desire  to  discuss 
and  talk  theosophy  by  any  means  whatever  at  her  command. 

I am  quite  sure  that  her  remarkable  physical  manifestations  were  produced 
entirely  by  deception.  But  I also  firmly  believe  that  in  using  such  deception  she 
was  actuated  solely  and  wholly  by  the  desire  to  create  an  interest  in  Theosophy, 
and  had  no  desire  to  deceive  the  public  and  her  friends  for  the  sake  of  the  de- 
ception. I believe  that  she  regretted  the  deception.  But  deemed  it  fully  justifi- 
able, as  one  of  the  means  used  to  produce  a certain  end.  She  thought  that  if 
enough  interest  were  created,  that  sooner  or  later  the  masters  themselves  would 
give  her  the  power  she  so  much  desired  and  so  fully  believed  in,  and  I am  not  at 
all  sure  but  that  as  the  insane  person  fully  imagines  herself  Queen  of  the  earth, 
or  some  other  impossible  character,  that  Madame  Blavatsky’s  desire  was  intensified, 
until  it  became  a semi-mania,  in  which  she  herself  believed  in  the  genuineness  of  the 
absolute  deception  ehe  was  then  practising. 

In  1871  Madame  Blavatsky  was  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  there  met  a certain 
Madame  Coulomb.  This  acquaintance  was  a most  unfortunate  one  for  Madame 
Blavatsky. 

In  1872  she  left  Egypt  and  went  to  Russia,  and  lived  for  a while  at  Odessa, 
and  finally  in  1813  went  to  Paris,  and,  according  to  her  biographer,  at  that  time 
“the  psychic  relationship  between  herself  and  her  occult  teachers  in  the  East  was 
already  established  on  that  intimate  footing  which  has  rendered  her  whole  subse- 
quent life  subject  to  its  practical  direction.” 

Now,  as  proving  the  correctness  of  my  belief  that  she  was  even  then  on  the  verge 
of  monomania,  the  same  writer  says  that  she  would  “lose  temper  and  time  with 
assailants,  and  spend  her  psychic  energy  at  the  wrong  places  with  wrong  people 
and  at  the  wrong  moments.” 

In  1873  she  visited  New  York  city,  and  lived  in  America  until  1879,  and  became 
a naturalized  American. 

In  November,  1875,  the  Theosophical  Society  was  formed.  In  America  she  wrote 
her  great  work, “Isis  Unveiled.” 
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NAUTCH  GIRL  OF  ULWAR. 


The  Orient  is  full  of  eon  trad  lotions  to  oar  way  of  looking  at  things.  If  during;  a conversation, 
the  head  is  nodded  backward  and  forward,  in  this  country  it  signifies  “yes.”  In  the  Orient  it 
means  “no,”  and  the  motion  of  the  head  which  to  ns  means  “ no,”  in  that  oountry  means  “ yes.” 
If  you  wish  your  horse  to  go  faster,  you  chirrup  to  him.  That  same  sound  is  made  by  Oriental 
drivers,  but  there  it  makes  the  horse  stop  instead  of  accelerating  his  gait.  The  dancing  girls  don't 
dance,  but  wriggle  and  shuffle  lasciviously,  and  often  disgustingly. 
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In  1878  she  again  went  to  India,  and  in  1879  organized  the  Theosophical  Society 
in  Bombay.  Late  in  1879  she  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  A.  P.  Sinuctt,  who  was 
connected  with  the  editorial  department  of  the  Pioneer  at  Allahabad.  Sinnett  be- 
came a great  admirer  of  Madame  Blavatsky  and  a strong  supporter  of  her 
claims.  Mr.  Sinnett’ s impressions  of  Madame  Blavatsky  at  that  time  are  as  fol- 
lows : “ Some  recall  her  flushed  and  voluble,  too  loudly  declaiming  against  some  per- 
son or  other  who  had  misjudged  her  or  her  society  ; some  show  her  quiet  and  com- 
panionable, pouring  out  a flood  of  interesting  talk  about  Mexican  antiquities,  or 
Egypt  or  Peru,  showing  a knowledge  of  the  most  varied  and  far-reaching  kind,  and 
a memory  for  the  names  and  places  and  archaeological  theories  she  would  be  dealing 
with,  that  was  fairly  fascinating  to  her  hearers.” 

While  in  India  about  this  rime,  she  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  A.  O.  Hume. 
This  gentleman,  who  held  an  important  government  position,  became  much 
interested  in  Madame  Blavatsky,  and,  in  company  with  Mr.  Sinnett,  organized  a 
branch  society,  which  was  intended  to  secure  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  Anglo- 
Indian  people.  As  a proof  of  this  favorable  opinion  of  Madame  Blavatsky  and 
Theosophy,  he  published  a small  work  entitled  “ Hints  on  Esoteric  Theosophy,” 
but  later  on  his  belief  in  the  reality  of  much  of  the  phenomena  was  shaken  by 
some  discoveries  which  he  made,  and  he  withdrew  entirely  from  the  society.,  In  a 
letter  of  his,  published  at  the  time,  he  said  : “ Despite  all  of  the  frauds  perpetrated 
there  have  been  genuine  phenomena,  and  that  though  of  a low  order.,  Madame 
really  had  occult  force  of  considerable  though  limited  power  behind  her,  that 
Koot  Hoomi  is  a reality,  but  by  no  means  the  powerful  God -like  being  he  has  been 
painted,  but  lie  has  had  some  share,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  production 
of  the  Koot  Hoomi  letters.” 

Even  Sinnett  himself  admits  later  on  that  “ her  occult  powers  have  become 
uncertain  and  capricious.” 

In  1882  she  removed  to  a suburb  of  Madras  called  Adyar,  where,  in  the  fall  of 
that  year,  she  was  very  seriously  ill,  but  finally  became  better. 

In  1884  she  became  so  111  that  a voyage  waa  taken  to  Europe  with  a hope  that 
the  sea  air  and  the  change  would  restore  her  exhausted  vitality. 

While  in  India  Madame  Coulomb,  whom  she  had  known  in  Alexandria,  was  en- 
gaged as  housekeeper  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  She 
was  a married  woman,  and  her  husband  seems  to  have  been  engaged  with  her  as 
a general  factotum,  and  to  do  work  of  all  sorts. 

Madame  Coulomb  was  in  charge  of  the  Madras  quarters  while  Madame  Blavatsky 
was  absent  in  Europe,  and,  for  some  reason  or  other,  seemed  to  have  made  things 
decidedly  disagreeable  for  the  officers  of  the  society  who  remained  In  India  m 
charge  of  affairs  pro  tern  during  Madame  Blavatsky’s  absence,  and  finally 
Coulomb  -and  her  husband  were  both  discharged,  not  only  from  the  premises  of 
which  they  had  charge,  but  were  also  expelled  from  the  Theosophical  _ Society, 
and,  In  order  to  get  square  with  their  assailants,  they  gave  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  Christian  College  Magazine  at  Madras  a number  of  letters  which  had  from 
time  to  time  been  sent  to  Madame  Coulomb  by  Madame  Blavatsky.  These  letters 
were  mainly  in  reference  to  the  production  of  certain  occult  phenomena  by  Madame 
Blavatsky,  In  which  both  Coulomb  and  her  husband  took  part.  Madame  Coulomb 
also  published  a small  pamphlet  called  “Some  Account  of  my  Intercourse  with 
Madame  Blavatsky,  from  1872  to  1884.” 

Ills  only  fair”  to  Madame  Blavatsky  to  say  that  she  claimed  that  the  letters 
published  by  Coulomb  in  the  Christian  College  Magazine  were  forgeries,  but  in 
the  preface  of  her  pamphlet  Coulomb  says:  “I  have  not  forged  her  name.  I hope 
Madame  Blavatsky  will  prosecute  me  (I  shall  not  run  away),  but  I do  not  think  she 
will,  for  she  knows  how  much  would  then  be  revealed,  and  how  trumpery  her  pro- 
fession would  then  turn  out  to  be,” 
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When  Madame  Blavatsky  became  fully  aware  of  the  charges  and  allegations  made 
against  her  by  the  Coulombs,  she  declared  that  she  would  go  back  to  India  and  pro- 
secute her  slanderers.  She  certainly  did  go  back  to  India,  but  she  certainly  did 
not  bring  the  matter  into  court  at  all  or  make  any  attempt  to  do  so.  The  letters 
which  were  published,  if  genuine,  certainly  proved  beyond  doubt  that  Madame 
Blavatsky  was  guilty  of  an  absolute  and  positive  deception.  Madame  Blavatsky 
admitted  the  genuineness  of  a portion  of  the  letters,  but  claimed  that  the  parts 
which  incriminated  her  were  forgeries.  It  would  seem,  however,  to  the  ordinary 
observer  that  if  Madame  Blavatsky  felt  <juite  sure  that  the  letters  were  fraudulent 
she  certainly  would  have  instituted  a criminal  prosecution  against  the  Coulombs 
for  forgery  and  malicious  libel  as  well. 

Several  letters,  presumed  to  be  from  the  Mahatmas,  were  sent  to  Mr.  Sinnett  and 
also  to  Mr.  Hume.  These  letters  were  supposed  to  be  from  Root  Hoomi,  and  in  one 
of  them  Mr.  Hume’s  attention  is  directed  to  a certain  young  man.  The  letter  states : 
“A  soul  is  being  breathed  into  him  and  new  spirit  let  in,  and  every  day  he  is  ad- 
vancing to  a state  of  higher  development.  One  tine  morning  the  soul  will  find  him. 
Unlike  your  English  mystics,  it  will  be  in  the  guidance  of  true  living  adepts.” 

Now,  Mr.  Hume  himself  distinctly  states  that,  “at  the  time  the  above  passage  was 
written  the  young  man  in  question  was  systematically  cheating  and  swindling  me  on 
false  contracts,  besides  embezzling  roy  money.” 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  1884,  Madame  Blavatsky  returned  to  India,  but  did  not 
institute  legal  proceedings  of  any  sort  against  her  persecutors,  but  so  much  excitement 
and  discussion  had  beenicaused  by  this  exposure  (or,  if  you' prefer  it,  “so-called”  ex- 
posure), that  “ The  Society  for  Psychical  Research,”  of  London,  took  the  matter  up. 
This  society  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  scientifically,  or  by  any  other  means, 
testing  the  genuineness  of  any  abnormal  phenomena.  That  Is,  such  phenomena  as 
might  come  within  their  reach.  This  society  commenced  a series  of  Inquiries,  and 
their  first  report  (which  was  printed  in  December,  1884),  speaking  of  Madame  Bla- 
vatsky, states  that,  “ it  seems  undeniable  that  there  is  a prima  facie  case  for  some 
part  at  least  of  the  claims  made  which  cannot  be  ignored.” 

A resolution  was  passed  that  in  order  to  complete  a more  definite  and  reliable 
judgment  it  was  only  lair  to  send  some  “trusted*  observer”  to  India,  and  there 
to  examine  witnesses  of  all  sorts,  Europeans  and  natives,  and  get  such  reliable 
information  as  could  not  be  obtained  at  long  range.  Mr.  R.  Hodgson,  a well- 
known  member  of  the  society,  went  out  to  India  in  the  latter  part  of  1884.  He  inves- 
tigated the  matter  for  several  months  and  finally  returned  to  England  in  April,  1886, 
and  published  the  result  of  his  investigations  in  December  of  that  year. 

The  final  report  of  the  society,  in  brief,  is  this  : “ For  our  own  part  we  regard  her 
neither  as  a month  piece  of  hidden  seers  nor  as  a mere  vulgar  adventuress  ; we  think 
that  she  has  achieved  a title  to  permanent  remembrance  as  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished, ingenious  and  interesting  impostors  in  history.” 

Among  other  fraudulent  phenomena  was  the  following  manifestation  : In  1883,  on 
the  26th  of  May,  Col.  Olootfc  wrote:  “ Fine  phenomena.  Got  pair  of  tortoise  shell 
vases  in  cabinet,  a moment  before  empty.” 

Madame  Coulomb  claim#!  that  the  vases  and  flowers  were  placed  in  the  cabinet 
by  herself  and  husband.  As  proving  the  truth  of  this,  Mr.  Hodgson  called  at  the 
general  store  where  Madame  Coulomb  said  she  had  bought  the  vases.  He  was  there 
shown  the  books  of  the  firm  and  the  entry,  proving  undoubtedly  that  the  vases  had 
been  purchased  by  Madame  Coulomb  on  the  25th  of  May,  and  that  Col.  Olcott 
received  them  by  his  miraculous  agency  on  the  26th  of  May. 

Mr.  Hodgson  distinctly  shows  that  the  cabinet  or  “shrine,”  as  It  was  called,  was 
so  constructed  that  not  only  could  vases  and  other  material  objects  be  placed  within 
it  and  removed  by  trickery,  but  that  a fraudulent  materialization  also  took  place  by 
tlte  same  means. 

Another  undoubtedly  fraudulent  manifestation  was  one  in  which  Mr.  Sinnett 
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claims  he  received  a letter  and  documents,  which  he  distinctly  states  were  sent  to 
him  through  occult  agencies  from  the  Great  Master. 

In  The  Occult  World , on  page  149,  is  printed  a large  portion  of  this  letter  whic’; 
is  claimed  to  be  from  the  Mahatmas.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  greater  portion  of 
this  letter  is  an  exact  copy  of  a lecture  which  had  been  delivered  two  months  before 
by  Prof.  Kiddell  of  New  York.  This  lecture  was  reported  fully  in  an  American 
newspaper  and  the  Mahatmas  who  sent  it  to  Mr.  Sinnett  had  ample  time  to  get  a copy 
of  the  American  paper  and  thus  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  composing  the  same. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  doubt  that  Madame  Blavatsky  thought  the  lecture 
was  a good  thing  and  took  occasion  to  have  it  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a letter  in  a 
place  ‘’where  it  would  do  the  most  good.” 

Another  case  in  which  Madame  Blavatsky  deceived  her  believers  is  as  follows : 

In  the  January  number  of  The  Theosophist  for  1893  a most  startling  article  was 
published  by  Madame  Blavatsky  under  the  title,  “Can  the  ‘Double’  Murder?” 
According  to  Madame  Blavatsky  it  was  designed  to  show  “ the  enormous  potentiality 
of  the  human  will  upon  the  mesmeric  subjects,  so  that  the  double,  or  mayu-rupa , 
when  projected  transcorporally  will  carry  out  the  mesmeriser’s  mandate  with 
helpless  subserviency.”  She  says:  “ It  is  reprinted  because  the  evidence  actually 
occurred  and  they  possess  a very  deep  interest  for  the  student  of  psychological 
science.” 

In  the  March  number  was  a letter  from  a correspondent.  Madame  Blavatsky  in 
an  editorial  footnote  says : 

“ We  assure  our  learned  correspondent  that  every  word  of  our  narrative  was  true.” 
An  English  author,  by  name  William  Oxley,  had  such  thorough  faith  in  Madame 
Blavatsky  that  he  inserted  the  article  in  a book  which  he  had  published  on  Egypt. 
This  insertion  was  made  to  show  that  psychological  and  mesmeric  powers  were  used 
in  modern  as  well  as  ancient  times.  The  author  must  have  got  into  some  little 
difficulty  over  the  matter,  because  later  on  in  another  publication  he  says  : 

“ My  attention  was  called  to  the  statements  made  in  my  book  and  an  explanation 
requested.  I consulted  the  ‘Annual  Register’  for  that  year,  as  well  as  some 
newspaper  files,  and  to  my  astonishment  found  that  the  historical  facts  as  given  by 
Madame  Blavatsky  and  the  other  documents  referred  to  were  at  direct  variance.  In 
short,  beyond  the  mere  fact  that  the  murders  were  committed,  the  rest  of  her  * actual 
facts  ’ are  pure  fictions. 

“It  now  appears  that  it  was  a newspaper  story  written  for  the  New  York  Sun  and 
formed  one  of  a mystical  series.  And  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  students  of  psych- 
ology are  presented  with  convictions  which  in  their  simplicity  they  suppose  are 
given  them  to  study  and  work  out  as  psychological  problems,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  assured  that  every  word  of  the  narrative  is  true.”. 
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A maharajah’s  palace. 


Indian  cities  are  crowded  with  beautiful  palaces,  temples,  tombs  and  pagodas. 
The  wealthy  Rajahs  and  Maharajahs  spend  enormous  sums  in  erecting  lovely 
buildings  and  fitting  them  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner. 
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GOVERNMENT  BUILDING  AT  CALCUTTA. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


A FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  CLAIRVOYANCY. 

PSYCHIC  FORCES  NOT  SUPERNATURAL.  LIMITS  TO  THE  POWER  OF  A CLAIRVOYANT. 

SOMNOMANCY  AND  SOMNAMBULISM.  INTUITIVE  PERCEPTIONS. 

I am  not  in  any  sense  a believer  in  the  supernatural,  but  I do  believe  there  are 
certain  forces  in  nature,  psychic  forces  I shall  call  them  for  lack  of  a better  name, 
which  are  as  yet  hardly  comprehended  or  understood  by  the  majority,  even  of  scien- 
tific students. 

Mr.  Stinson  Jarvis,  in  a recent  number  of  the  Arena , says  : 

There  is  one  woro  which  may  soon  be  erased  from  our  mental  dictionaries — the  word  ‘‘super- 
natural.” We  have  so  little  further  use  for  it.  When  we  prove  to  ourselves,  by  scientific  methods 
the  existence  of  spirit  and  some  of  its  powers  in  human  beings— when  we  utilize  it  by  artificial  means 
and  find  that  mesmerized  patients  can  acquire  knowledge  through  it  as  freely  as  water  from  a pub- 
lic tap — then  we  appreciate  that  spirit  is  as  much  a part  of  our  makeup  as  our  limbs  are, — in  fact,  a 
more  essential  portion,  for  the  limbs  can  be  parted  with,  but  that  which  is  the  life  in  ns  is  the  power 
of  resisting  death. 

Personally,  I am  quite  sure  there  are  a few  gifted  beings  who  have,  by  nature,  or 
perhaps  have  attained  by  mental  development,  some  peculiar  power,  such  as  is  gen- 
erally called  “clairvoyance.” 

1 do  not  think  that  the  possession  of  this  power  argues  that  the  individual 
has  anything  at  all  that  may  in  any  way  be  deemed  superhuman  or  unnatural. 

People  often  say  to  me  : “ If  there  is  such  a thing  as  clairvoyance  or  somnom- 

ancy,  what  is  it  like  ? When  your  wife  says,  ‘ I see  a man  falling  over  a cliff,’  or  ‘ I 
see  a burning  house,’  does  she  literally  and  actually  have  the  vision  before  her,  or  is 
it  merely  a mental  impression?  If  she  is  really  insensible,  if  her  eyes  are  really 
closed,  how  then  can  she  see  ? ” 

Speaking  of  this  very  thing,  Mr.  Jarvis  in  his  Arena  article  says : 

An  advertisement  appeared  for  a long  time  on  the  back  of  the  London  Graphic.  In  a red  disc, 
the  letters  of  the  name  * 4 Pears  ” appeared  in  white.  You  looked  at  it  for  some  time,  the  closed 
your  eyes  tightly,  and  afterwards  the  letters  vividly  appeared  to  your  mind's  sight  in  other  colors. 
Somebody  explained  about  the  red  color  exciting  the  optic  nerves,  and  the  letters  reproducing  them- 
selves through  reflex  .action  in  supplemental  colors.  The  explanation,  whatever  it  was,  sounded 
more  learned  than  satisfactory.  For  what  is  44  sight  ” ? Are  there  two  kinds  of  sight,  or  only  one  ? 
My  mesmerized  patients,  while  asleep  and  with  eyes  closed,  saw  everything  1 saw  or  told  them  to 
see.  Then,  also,  there  is  the  sight  of  the  eyes’  But  are  there  two  kinds  of  sight  ? I think  not. 
The  system  of  nerves  and  lenses  called  the  eyes  seems  like  some  delicate  photographic  apparatus  to 
convey  sensation  or  suggestion  to  the  interior  faculty,  which,  in  both  above  oases,  does  the  seeing. 

The  experiment  as  above  quoted  has  been  tried  by  almost  every  person,  and  nine 
people  out  of  ten  have  the  capacity  to  reproduce  this  experiment  and  test  it  for  them- 
selves, but  occasionally  there  are  a few  color  blind  people  who  cannot  get  the  results. 
Here  then  is  a sight  which  is  not  a sight,  a vision  which  is  not  actually  beheld  with 
the  normal  organs. 

It  is  certain  that  when  the  eyes  are  absolutely  closed  that  physical  sight  or 
vision  cannot  take  place,  and  yet  when  the  eyes  are  tightly  and  firmly  closed,  the 
picture  of  the  red  spot  is  plainly  and  distinctly  visible,  by  those  who  possess  the 
natural  physical  ana  mental  qualifications  necessary  to  lest  the  reality  of  the  experi- 
ment. 
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People  who  have  lost  their  eyesight  and  become  so  blind  as  to  be  totally  unable 
to  distinguish  day  from  night,  often  say  they  can  quite  distinctly  see  some  particu- 
lar thing  they  were  accustomed  to  gaze  upon  while  in  possession  of  the  organs  of 
vision. 

If  this  be  so,  that  they  see  the  sights  claimed,  it  certainly  must  be  purely  a men- 
tal vision,  for  the  physical  organs  are  entirely  destroyed. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  clairvoyant  may  see  mentally,  while  seemingly  insensible  and 
unable  to  use  the  normal  organization. 

People  on  their  deathbeds  often  speak  of  seeing  green  fields  and  beautiful  sights, 
but  it  evidently  is  not  a physical  vision. 

But  there  are  a few  people  who,  try  as  they  may,  never  see  the  red  spot  except- 
ing with  their  eyes  wide  open. 

I believe  that  clairvoyance  or  somnomancy  is  but  a further  development  of  the 
ideality,  which  enables  people  to  see  the  red  spot  with  their  closed  eyes.  As  some 
people" see  this  red  spot  clearly  and  brightly  and  distinctly,  and  as  other  people  see 
it  very  vaguely  or  do  not  see  it  at  all,  so  there  are  grades  and  conditions  of  clairvoy- 
ance. Some  clairvoyants  see  a great  deal.  Their  visions  are  clear  and  distinct. 
These  are  but  few.  Others  see  but  partial  sights.  Their  visions  are  vague,  jumbled 
up,  cloudy  and  uncertain,  and  there  are  thousands  who  claim  to  see  visions  (and  per- 
haps who  may  delude  themselves)  who  in  reality  never  see  anything  with  mental  or 
soul  eyes. 

Mrs.  Baldwin,  when  placed  in  the  true  somnomistic  condition,  has  dreams  or 
visions  which  appear  before  her  with  more  or  less  distinctness. 

It  must  be  here  understood  that  I do  not  claim  in  my  public  entertainments  that 
my  experiments  are  always  and  absolutely  genuine. 

I am  an  entertainer,  and  people  come  to  be  amused. ; and,  where  I cannot  get 
absolutely  unimpeachable  results,  I must  of  necessity  give  the  next  best  thing,  and 
I admit  that  I would  use  illusion,  simulation  and  deception  sooner  than  allow  my 
entertainment  to  become  a failure. 

This  Is  one  reason  why  people  sometimes  say  to  me,  “I  enjoyed  your  performance 
so  much  last  night,  the  experiments  were  so  startling.  It  seemed  utterly  impossible 
that  there  should  be  the  slightest  doubt  about  their  genuineness,  but  to-night  her 
replies  seemed  uncertain,  as  if  they  were  not  quite  reliable.” 

The  power  of  a clairvoyant  is  often  limited. 

Just  as  the  real  or  normal  vision  may  be  limited  by  fogs,  cloudy  weather,  dust 
or  other  things,  so  the  spiritual  or  soul  vision  may  be  impaired  by  causes  we  do  not 
understand.  Atmospheric  conditions,  which  affect  the  ordinary  run  of  people  so 
much,  affect  the  delicate  and  nervous  organizations  of  clairvoyants  far  more. 

It  is  quite  a common  thing  to  hear  a man  say : “ I have  been  so  worried  and 
troubled  over  the  death  of  my  child  that  I have  neglected  my  business  and  forgotten 
many  things  which  I should  have  attended  to.” 

With  clairvoyants  any  physical  ache  or  pain,  illness  or  disturbance,  any  mental 
shock,  grief  or  worry,  makes  very  much  difference  in  the  accuracy  and  reliability 
of  their  various  visions. 

A person  with  normal  sight  can  see  farther  than  a person  who  is  short-sighted, 
yet  within  his  range  the  short-sighted  man’s  vision  is  just  as  clear  and  distinct  as 
that  of  the  man  with  the  normal  sight. 

Thee  there  are  those  who  are  termed  long-sighted,  and  these  individuals  can  see 
farther  than  the  ordinary  person.  A man  with  a small  telescope  can  see,  perhaps, 
farther  than  any  man  can  with  ordinary  sight,  and  the  man  with  a large  and  power- 
ful telescope  can  see  still  farther,  yet  with  ail  of  these  individuals,  from  the  short- 
sighted man  to  the  man  with  the  Lick  telescope  at  his  command,  their  vision  Is 
limited. 
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•last  so  a clairvoyant’s  powers  are  limited,  and  as  a telescope  out  of  order  would 
not  give  good  results,  so  a thousand  and  one  things  may  happen  to  cause  a person 
who  is  a good  clairvoyant  to-day  to  be  utterly  unreliable  on  the  morrow. 

My  wife’js  visions,  as  near  as  she  can  remember,  come  to  her  something  after 
the  manner  that  dreams  come  to  an  ordinary  individual. 

In  her  “intuitive  perceptions”  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  she  often 
sees  a mental  picture  before  her,  but  the  answers  as  given  may  not  only  comprise 
this  mental  depictment  but  may  include  her  intuitive  summing  up  of  the  case  and 
its  surroundings. 

There  are  occasions  when,  I must  confess,  her  clairvoyant  answers  seem  entirely 
at  fault  and  are  absolutely  unreliable,  and  there  are  quite’  often  occasions  when  she 
seems  to  lose  her  power  entirely. 

Like  normal  sleep,  her  power  Is  not  always  at  her  own  disposal.  How  many 
times  people  desire  sleep  and  yet  it  will  not  come  to  ease  the  aching  head.  Often 
when  sleep  is  most  needed  it  is  most  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  And  oftentimes 
when  I would  especially  desire  her  results  to  be  clear  and  convincing  they  are  semi 
or  total  failures. 

If  genuine  mental  results  cannot  be  given,  then  I must  of  necessity  give  the 
next  best  imitation  that  I can. 

The  necessity  for  deception,  I am  glad  to  say,  does  not  arise  every  day,  but  I 
am  always  careful  to  candidly  inform  my  audiences  that  I should  be  looked  upon 
only  as  an  entertainer  of  an  illusionary  nature  who  is  liable  at  any  time  to  cozen 
them. 

If  I can  get  genuine  mental  results,  so  much  the  better,  but  if  I cannot  get  them, 
I am  happy  to  say  that  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  present  a piece  of  escamoteric, 
it  is  always  so  nearly  like  the  genuine  that  none  but  the  greatest  experts  can  tell 
the  difference. 

A true  scientist  will  take  cognizance  of  the  smallest  fact,  and  though  the  light 
that  floats  before  may  appear  a mere  will-o’-the-wisp,  he  will  follow  it  until  he 
demonstrates  by  careful,  Impartial  and  exhaustive  investigation  whether  it  rest  on 
the  bed-rock  of ’truth  or  not,  remembering  that  the  prejudices  of  hoary  thought  and 
early  training  may  blind  him  to  sensible  appreciation  of  the  true  significance  of  the 
problem  that  confronts  him.  It  is  not  more  than  five  years  since  a paper  read  on 
“Hypnotism”  in  the  medical  society  of  a leading  city  was  excluded  from  the  re- 
port of  the  society’s  meeting,  on  the  ground  that  the  subject  was  unscientific  and 
absurd. 

From  present  indications  we  are  entering  a new  field  of  scientific  discovery,  or  to 
be  more  explicit,  the  great  body  of  scientific  thinkers  are  expressing  a willingness 
to  recognize  phenomena  other  than  material,  and  to  treat  with  a measure  of  respect 
the  views  and  discoveries  made  by  the  patient  heralds  of  psychic  truths  which  have 
long  been  tabooed  as  little  worthy  the  attention  of  scientific  investigators,  whose 
eyes  have  been  accustomed  to  rest  on  the  earth,  its  rocks,  plants  and  animals,  as  the 
myths  of  bygone  days.  The  age  of  electrical  invention  has  been  so  marvelous  that 
men  have  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  inventive  ingenuity  of  man.  The  age  of  psycho- 
logical discovery  upon  which  we  are  now  entering,  if  it  be  unrestricted  and  receive 
the  careful  ancl  unbiased  attention  of  our  best  brains,  will,,  we  believe,  unfold  a 
world  of  truth,  eclipsing  in  its  startling  character  as  well  as  in  its  great  utility  the 
greatest  discoveries. 

The  committee  on  hypnotism  of  the  British  Medical  Association  reported  re-* 
centlv  affirming  the  genuineness  of  the  agency  and  prescribing  restrictions.  Its  use 
should  be  forbidden  to  all  but  physicians,  and  these  should  hot  exercise  it  upon 
patients  except  in  the  presence  of  relatives.  It  is  further  declared  useful  in  reliev- 
ing pain  and  procuring  sleep,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  it  can  be  made  a cure  for 
drunkenness. 
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CHAPTER  XVIir. 

THE  KENNIAHS  OP  BORNEO. 

The  be&ntiful  island  of  Borneo  is  inhabited  by  a number  of  savage  races,  the  Kenniahs,  Kayans,  etc. 

These  people  are  unfortunately  addicted  to  the  unpleasant  custom  of  taking  off  each  other’s  head  on  the  very  slightest 

E revocation.  Often  no  provocation  at  all  is  necessary.  The  mere  sight  of  an  enemy  may  cause  a rabid  desire  to  become  possessed  of 
is  head. 

Should  the  head  be  obtained,  it  is  always  carried  to  the  village  inhabited  by  a savage  captain,  and  there  placed  upon  a high  post, 
which  serves  as  an  adornment  to  the  residence  of  the  gentleman  with  homicidal  tendencies. 

In  Sarawak  territory,  which  is  governed  by  the  Rajah  Brooke,  the  custom  has  nearly  died  out,  but  on  rare  occasions  border  tribes 
make  incursions  and  attack  the  inhabitants. 

In  1890  there  was  a raid  by  the  Leppy  Teppo  Kenniahs,  who  live  in  the  Balungan  River  district  in  Dutch  Borneo.  They  attacked 

the  Kayans  of  the  Buram  River  territory,  within  the  Rajah  Brooke's  domains. 

The  Kenniah’s  are  an  inordinately  superstitious  race. 

An  English  writer  in  describing  tnis  raid,  says  : 

“In  accordance  with  their  custom,  some  of  their  braves  have  previously  spent  days  in  the  jungle  away  from  the  vast  communal 
‘house,’  while  they  listened  for  the  omens— the  cries  of  certain  birds  and  animals — which  auger  success  or  otherwise  for  the 
expedition.  No  one  on  the  march  will  mention  the  name  of  the  people  who  are  to  be  attacked,  lest  the  ‘omen  birds’  of  the  enemy 
might  overhear  and  give  timely  warning.  No  warrior  on  whose  body  or  limbs  a fire  fly  has  momentarily  rested,  prior  to  the  real  start 
being  made,  will  proceed  further,  for  is  not  this  an  indication  from  tne  unseen  powers  that  in  that  spot  he  will  be  wounded — perhaps 
unto  death.  Furthermore,  after  the  first  day’s  journey,  the  chief  has  caused  a tree  to  be  felled,  and  all  those  who  intend  seeing  the 
matter  through  file  past  it,  and  give  one  hack  at  the  post  with  their  swords,  while  others,  who  up  to  this  moment  have  comported 
themselves  with  the  most  swaggering  bravado,  here  exhibit  uumistakable  signs  of  fear,  draw  back  and  return  home,  much  derided  by 
the  women.” 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


BREAKING  STONES  UPON  A MAN’S  BODY. 

A short  time  ago  I witnessed  an  entertainment  given  in  a side  show  on  one  of  the 
English  race  courses.  Gymnastic  and  acrobatic  feats  were  given,  but  the  principal 
drawing  card  was  a feat  which,  to  those  who  do  not  understand  the  secret  of  it,  seemed 
absolutely  miraculous. 

One  of  the  acrobats  supported  his  feet  upon  two  little  four-legged  stools 
and  his  hands  upon  two  others,  bracing  his  body  into  a stiff  bridge,  as  in  the 
accompanying  cut.  A heavy  anvil  was  placed  upon  his  abdomen,  and  another 


one  of  the  acrobats  took  a large  sledge  hammer  and  beat  a piece  of  red  hot  iron 
into  the  shape  of  a horseshoe.  The  anvil  was  then  removed  and  two  very  large  blocks 
of  granite  were  placed  upon  the  man,  and  on  these  blocks  of  granite  large  paving 
stones  were  broken,  requiring  much  force  and  heavy  blows  to  break  them. 

The  secret  is  very  simple.  It  is  really  an  experiment  in  inertia.  The  blows  are 
hardly  felt  by  the  man  below,  the  effect  of  them  being  almost  absorbed  by  the  large 
mass  of  iron  and  the  inertia  of  the  anvil.  This  is  also  the  case  where  the  two  heavy 
blocks  of  granite  are  used.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  larger  the  anvil  and  .the  more 
massive  the  blocks,  the  less  are  the  blow's  felt  by  the  man  beneath. 
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TRICKS  OF  STRONG  MEN. 

It  is  said  there  are  tricks  in  all  trades.  The  rarious  strong  men  who  are  exhibit. 
f ing  their  feats  of  almost  miraculous  strength  are  not  above  using  a little  deception  to 
make  their  work  easier  or  to  give  more  eclat  to  their  presentation.  A short  time 
since  a well  known  enterpreneur  wrote  to  the  English  paper  Tit  Bits  as  follows : 

“As  an  agent  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  conducting  three  of  the  most  celebrated  of  them 
through  the  provinces  and  the  United  States,  their  feats,  genuine  and  otherwise  (the  “otherwise  ” 

, portion  greatly  preponderates),  are  of  course,  perfectly  known  to  me ; m well  as  the  utmost  limit  to 
which  their  strength  will  reach.  Indeed,  I may  say  that  the  utmost  capacities  of  all  the  strong  men 
>.  who  are  at  present  or  who  have  been  before  the  public  during  the  last  two  years  are  well  known  to 
me*  The  feats  of  strength  in  this  article  will  be  divided  into  two  classes— lifting,  and  chain,  wire, 
strap,  and  coin  breaking. 

Firstly,  as  to  lifting.  A weight,  to  be  fairly  lifted,  must  be  raised  until  it  is  at  arm’s  length 
i above  the  head,  and  the  body  in  an  upright  position,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  rest  on  any  part 
•of  the  arm  or  shoulder  after  it  has  once  started  thence.  The  greatest  authentic  lift  ever 
| made  in  public  was  258  lb*  by  Eugene  Sandow  at  St,  James's  Hall  about  September,  1890. 

| This  lift  he  claimed  was  the  record,  yet  he  professed  nightly  at  Cardiff,  Liverpool,  and  other 
I places  to  lift  a weight  of  820  lb.  f To  my  certain  knowledge  nobody  nas,  either  previously  or  since, 

I lifted  on  the  public  stage  as  much  as  2591b.  except  on  this  one  occasion,  the  weights  really  lifted 
; being  nearly  always  under  what  they  are  said  to  be.  The  smaller  ones  under  100  lbs.,  only  a few 
‘ pounds  less;  the  1121b.  being  about  981b , 1501b.,  1251b  , and  the  2001b.,  2501b.,  8001b.,  and  8201b.  being 
•seldom  over  170  lb.,  unless  it  is  known  that  some  competitor  is  coming  upon  the  stage,  when  the 
| weights  are  loaded  up  to  the  limit  of  the  performer. 

| There  is  only  one  exception  to  the  above  reductions,  that  of  a dumb-bell  belonging  to  a 
I member  of  the  fraternity  now  in  the  States,  which  weighs  219  lb.  8 os.  without  any  shot  whatever  in 

• it.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  balls  at  the  end  of  all  the  larger  bells  are  hollow,  and  fitted  with 
| a hole  and  a cork,  so  that  they  may  be  loaded  with  shot  or  sand  at  the  pleasure  of  the  performer. 

One  gentleman  whom  It  is  need  leas  to  name,  hut  who  is  now  fulfilling  an  oakum-picking  contract 
| for  Her  Majesty's  Government,  used  nightly  to  lift  out  of  its  trolley  ana  carry  about  the  stage  a 
■ huge  dumb-bell,  which  he  claimed  weighed  1,0001b.,  and  used  likewise  to  offer  £50  to  any  two  men 
who  were  able  to  merely  lift  out  of  the  trolley.  This  challenge  was  accepted  one  night  by  two 
burly  foundry- men,  who  to  their  surprise,  as  well  as  that  of  the  spectators,  lifted  the  dumb-bell, 
itrolley  and  all  off  the  ground.  The  trolley  was  loaded,  and  the  dumb-bell  fixed  into  it  by  a catch 
which  had  to  be  loosened  by  giving  the  shaft  a half  turn  forward,  pushing  It  along  the  groove  of  the 
trolley  In  which  it  rested,  and  then  turning  It  back.  When  this  was  done,  almost  anyone  could  have 
lifted  it  out,  as  it  only  weighed  781b,  I It  is  interesting  to  note  that  if  the  balls  of  this  dumb-bell  were 
solid,  as  they  were  claimed  to  be  (they  were  about  2ft.  6in.  in  diameter),  the  whole  would  weigh 
'roughly  8,000  lb. 

Holding  out  a weight  at  arm's  length  Is  done  by  letting  it  He  along  the  fore-arm,  this  position 
•being  more  graceful  and  seeming  harder  to  the  militated,  whereas  It  is  about  50  per  cent  easier. 
Another  feat*  seemingly  wonderful,  the  lifting  from  the  ground  by  one  of  two  well-known  brothers 
iof  a horse  and  cart  is  done  as  follows.  A scaffolding  has  to  be  erected  over  the  platform  upon  which 

• stand  the  horse  and  cart.  At  the  top  of  this  scaffolding,  out  of  sight  of  the  4*  house,’1  as  it  moves 
through  an  arc  of  a few  Inches  only,  is  a lever  of  the  second  class,  which  has  its  fulcrum  on  the 
scaffolding,  and  by  means  of  which  the  strain  is  reduced  by  about  50  per  cent* 

Breaking  leather  straps  and  wire  round  the  chest  are  merely  tricks,  and  could  be  done  by  most 
^people  The  tongue  of  the  buckle  in  the  first  place  is  filed  into  an  edge,  which  cuts  the  leather  and 
ho  starts  a tear,  which,  being  continued  across,  soon  breaks  the  strap.  In  the  second  case  a kink  m 
twisted  in  the  wire,  which  has  the  effect  of  rotting  the  metal  so  to  speak  at  the  twist;  a wire  being 
also  used  which  does  not  stretch*  because  the  expansion  of  the  chest  being  limited  to  a few  inches, 
the  wire  could  not  be  broken  if  it  were  to  stretch  more  than  that. 

| The  chains  used  for  breaking  are  of  two  kinds — those  which  are  put  over  a hook  in  the  stage  and 
(broken  by  a straight  pull,  and  those  that  are  burst  on  the  biceps  or  chest*  The  former*  technically 
termed  *■  Jack  chain’’  are  broken  by  sheer  strength,  the  material  of  which  the  links  are  made  being 
h n riveted  soft  i ron,  which  of  course  unbends  as  the  strain  is  put  on,  and  is  thus  stretched  apart.  The 
latter  are  trickery  pure  and  simple,  and  are  made  of  hard  unstretchable  steel,  having  on©  breaking 
link.  These  links  may  be  prepared  for  the  purpose  in  several  ways,  two  or  three  of  which  It  might 
not  He  out  of  place  to  mention  here. 

Oneway  is  to  cover  the  link  with  wax,  scratch  ing  a thin  line  round  one  part  of  It  with  a needle,  and 
immerse  in  either  hydrochloric  acid  or  aqua  regia,  letting  the  acid  corrode  the  metal  until  only  a 
small  portion  is  left  After  this  it  must  be  well  washed  In  water,  and  then  the  fine  line  where  the 
acid  entered  painted  over  like  the  rest  of  the  chain,  which  of  course  conceals  the  mark  effectually* 
This  method  is  seldom  used,  as  there  Is  considerable  danger  of  the  fraud  being  discovered  by  some 
[inquisitive  individval  of  the  audience  who  might,  on  Its  being  handed  round  for  Inspection,  pull  on 
*he  prepared  link.  Besides,  the  very  fact  of  the  obafn  being  painted  looks  queer. 

Another  method,  slightly  better*  as  It  does  away  with  the  painting,  but  far  from  perfect*  Is  to 
simply  break  the  Sink  and  theta  to  solder  it  up  again  " This,  however*  has  the  disadvantage  of  looking 
“*  flshy  ” on  the  broken  pieces  being  examined  by  the  **  home.” 
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The  method,  however,  mostly  used  at  present,  and  seemingly  perfect,  is  to  temper  the  link  dea 
hard,  so  hard  in  fact  that  it  would  break  like  glass  if  dropped  on  a stone  slab.  jNow  this  link,  t 
break,  must  have  a bending,  not  a vertical,  strain  on  it,  and  so  must  be  brought  over  the  sma 
projection  of  the  biceps,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  chest,  over  the  angle  of  one  of  the  pectorals.  As  th 
right  link  is  only  known  to  the  performer,  he  is  safe,  as  any  other  man  might  try  fora  month  an 
never  get  the  right  position. 

It  might  be  remarked  here  that  the  bicep  of  the  gentleman  above  referred  to  as  being  pro  ten 
in  Her  Majesty’s  service,  was  got  into  that  peculiar  ball  shape  by,  so  to  speak,  training  the  muscl< 
by  constantly  rubbing  and  pressing  it  upwards  with  the  hand.  This  formation  is  undoubtedly! 
great  use  in  chain- breaking,  as  it  increases  the  expanding  power  of  the  muscle  to  a very  great  exten 

There  is  a feat— that  of  breaking  apenny  or  a shilling— that  would  be,  if  it  were  genuine,  whic 
it  is  not,  the  greatest  and  most  wonderful  part  of  all  the  business  of  the  strong  man.  This  is  don 
in  the  case  of  pennies,  by  placing  the  coin  in  a vise  and  with  a pair  of  pincers,  bending  it  backwan 
and  forwards  and  until  it  is  soft ; the  jaws  of  both  instruments  being  covered  with  leather  so  as  n< 
to  mark  the  coin.  A shilling  may  be  prepared  in  this  way,  but  it  is  generally  done  by  covering  wit 
wax,  scraping  a narrow  channel  in  the  same,  and  putting  mercury  upon  it,  which  our  chemical  reade 
will  know,  rots  the  silver  so  that  a breath  would  almost  break  it.  The  wax  is  then  wiped  off  an 
the  coin  rubbed  up  with  a bit  of  leather,  when  it  looks  perfectly  natural,  as  also  does  the  fracture. 

The  agent  or  spokesman  for  the  strong  man,  being  fully  supplied  with  pennies  or  shillings  of  tl 
most  common  dates,  asks  one  of  the  spectators  to  throw  up  a penny  or  a shilling  after  he  has  marke 
it  so  that  he  may  know  it  again.  As  often  as  not  the  thrower  simply  looks  at  the  date,  when,  < 
course,  it  is  plain  sailing  for  the  agent,  who  has  only  to  be  slightly  acquainted  with  palming  I 
substitute  a prepared  coin  of  the  right  date.  If  however,  the  coin  is  marked,  he  gives  a prepare 
one  to  his  man,  and  when  it  is  broken,  throws  the  pieces  over  the  house,  taking  care  that  they  d 
not  go  any  where  near  to  the  person  who  sent  up  the  original  marked  coin.  It  is  seldom  that  tl 
man  so  treated  objects ; but.  if  he  does,  the  agent  apoligizes  for  his  mistake,  and  offers  to  gh 
another  coin  This  always  ends  it,  or  ha9  at  least  in  my  experience,  which  is  not  small,  for  a man 
not  fond  of  making  himself  too  prominent  as  a rule,  especially  in  a music-hall. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  not  possible  to  break  a coin  in  the  fingers,  as,  in  the  fir 
place,  there  is  hardly  anything  to  take  hold  of,  and  in  the  second,  the  metal  is  very  hard  and  tougl 
much  harder  than  one  would  be  led  to  expect. 

Of  course,  in  this  business  a great  deal  depends  on  the  savoir  faire  of  the  agent  or  spokesmai 
whose  patter  is  50  per  cent,  bluff,  about  45  per  cent,  absolute  lying,  and  the  rest  truth/9 
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CHAPTER  XX 


THE  CONE  OF  FLOWERS. 

\ 

in  prestigiat'on  flowers  have  in  all  times  played  an  important  part,  and  they  are 
usually  employed  in  preference  to  other  objects,  since  they  give  the  experiments  a 
pleasing  aspect.  But,  in  most  cases,  natural  flowers,  especially  when  it  is  necessary 
to  conceal  their  presence,  are  replaced  by  p iper  or  feather  ones,  the  bulk  of  which  is 
more  easily  reduced.  Such  is  the  case  iu  the  experiment  which  we  are  about  to  pre- 
sent, and  which  it  must  be  confessed  requires  to  be  seen  from  some  little  distance  in 
order  that  the  spectators  may,  without  too  great  an  effort  of  the  imagination,  be  led 
into  the  delusion  that  they  are  looking  at 
genuine  flowers.  However,  even  seen  close 

by,  our  trick  surprises  one  to  the  same  de-  A A/  . 

gree  as  all  those  that  consist  in  causing  the  ap-  Wf  ' 

pearance  of  more  or  less  bulky  objects  where  . 

nothing  was  perceived  a few  moments  previ-  \ y 

ously.  The  prestigiator  takes  a newspaper  ; qSbA t ^ 
and  forms  it  into  a cone  before  one’s  eyes.  / JB-  b„  T'y\  * 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  the  existence  I ' ) ) 

here  of  a double  bottom,  and  yet  the  cone,  , n ’>j,  V / s 


here  of  a double  bottom,  and  yet  the 
gently  shaken,  becomes  filled  with  flowers  \f^ 

that  have  come  from  no  one  knows  where. 

The  number  of  them  even  becomes  so  great  / 4«jh  *3^  v A 

that  they  soon  more  than  fill  the  cone  and  / . \ ,f 

drop  on  and  cover  the  floor.  The  two  sides  7 ■ . c Vn 

of  the  flowers  employed  are  represented  " 

in  Fig.  2,  where  they  are  lettered  A and  B.  !|  pa  W V 

Each  flower  consists  of  four  petals  of  va-  ’IKgHI  Y ' vZ  "YJ 
rious  colors,  cut  with  a punch  out  of  very  n *>{<’  [ / 'k__— 

thin  tissue  paper.  Upon  examining  Fig.  I 
A we  see  opposite  us  the  petals  1 and  2 and  8 nRHH  , 

3 and  4 gummed  together  by  the  extrem-  t A qBHB 

ities  of  their  anterior  sides,  while  Fig.  B Vj . 

shows  us  the  petals  2 and  3 united  in  the  v BP 

same  manner  on  the  opposite  side.  A 
small,  very  light  and  thin  steel  spring  (D) 

formed  of  two  strips  soldered  together  at  the  bottom,  and  pointing  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, is  fixed  to  the  two  exterior  petals  (1  and  4)  of  the  flower,  and  is  concealed  by  a 
band  of  paper  of  the  same  color  gnmmed  above.  It  is  this  spring  that,  when  it  is  ca- 
pable of  expanding  freely,  opens  the  flower  and  gives  it  its  voluminous  aspect.  Quite 
a large  number  of  these  flowers  (a  hundred  or  more),  united,  and  held  together  by 
means  of  a thread  or  a rubber  band  (Fig.  2,  C),  makes  a package  small  enough  to  al- 
low the  operator  to  conceal  it  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  only  the  back  of  which  he  al- 
lows the  spectators  to  see  while  he  is  forming  the  paper  cone. 
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, CHANGING  INK  INTO  WATER. 

The  trick  consists  in  placing  on  a table  a glass  half-fall  of  ink.  The  audience  is 
shown  a white  card,  which  is  dipped  into  the  liqnid  and  taken  out  stained  black.  A 
handkerchief  is  thrown  over  the  glass,  lifted  up  again,  when  pure  water  is  found  in 
the  place  of  ink.  It  is  done  in  this  way  : Plac9  inside  against  the  glass  a strip  of 
black  silk  of  the  same  height  as  the  level  of  the  water,  which  will  then  appear,  from 


a distance,  to  be  ink.  Take  a card,  part -of  which  you  have  stained  black  on  one  side 
only.  Show  the  unstained  side  to  the  audience  before  dipping,  and  when  taking  it 
out  again  turn  it  round  so  as  to  show  the  black  part.  You  now  throw  a handkerchief 
over  the  glass  and  seize  hold  of  the  piece  of  cloth  inside  the  glass,  removing  it  inside 
the  handkerchief ; the  water  will  then  assume  its  ordinary  appearance. 


FIRE  DRAWINGS. 


If  a very  strong  or  satu- 
rated solution  of  saltpetre 
be  used  with  a quill  or  fine 
brush  to  make  a drawing  or 
writing  on  thin  white  absor- 
bent paper  (the  lines  being 
kept  well  clear  of  each  other, 
and  the  whole  in  outline), 
when  quite  dry  the  end  of  a 
glowing  match  without  flame 
will  set  fire  to  the  lines,  and 
a spark  will  run  along  the 
design,  cutting  it  out  as  with 
a knife.  - The  saltpetre  yields 
oxygen  to  combine  with  the 
carbon  of  the  paper,  when 
heated  to  the  point  of  ignition 
by  the  glowing  charcoal  of  a 
match  ignited  and  blown  out. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

TRICKS  WITH  LIONS  AND  WILD  BEASTS. 


Some  years  ago  a very  interesting  article  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Sun  upon  the  training  and  handling  of  wild  beasts  in 
general  and  lions  in  particular,  and  so  much  does  this  article 
coincide  with  my  own  opinion,  gleaned  from  much  observation 
and  close  questioning  of  animal  trainers  and  workers,  that  I 
venture  to  insert  a considerable  portion  of  the  waiter’s  remarks  : 

“As  a matter  of  fact,”  said  John  B.  Doris,  the  well-known 
museum  manager,  but  formerly  a circus  proprietor  of  some 
thirty  years’  experience,  “there  is  no  animal  with  which  we 
circus  men  have  to  deal  that  is  so  easy  to  handle  and  so  safe  for 
a performer  as  a lion.  In  everything  they  are  just  like  great 
big  good-natured  dogs,  easy  to  train  and  more  than  ordinarily 
easy  to  perform.  In  fact,  after  they  are  once  trained  to  do 
their  tricks,  anybody  with  whom  they  are  acquainted,  such  as 
an  attendant  or  a man  whom  they  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
around  the  show,  can  go  into  their  cage  and  put  them  through 
their  act  with  perfect  safety.  Why,  in  one  season  I had  no 
less  than  eleven  men  perform  my  lions,  and  in  each  case  these 
men  were  feeders,  canvas-men,  hostlers  and  other  employees  of  the  circus  who  would 
be  apt  to  be  about  the  animals  all  the  time.” 

ROARS  BECAUSE  IIAPPY.  ' 

“ It  is  the  appearance  of  the  lion  and  that  dreadful  roar  of  his  that  strikes  terror 
into  the  heart  of  the  spectator  and  causes  him  to  think  that  he  is  in  great  danger;  but 
that  roar  of  the  lion,  while  so  dreadful  in  sound,  is  like  a good  many  other  things  in 
the  show  business,  more  of  a deception  than  otherwise.  A lion  really  only  roars  when 
he  is  in  a particularly  good  humor,  and  he  can  no  more  help  doing  it  than  can  a dog 
help  barking.” 

“An  incident  occurred  with  my  show  in  Indianapolis  which  proves  how  great 
the  terror  a lion  will  cause  and  how  really  docile  he  is.  We  were  fixing  up  in  the 
spring  of  1886  to  go  on  the  road  in  the  Exposition  building,  and  I believe  there  Avere 
three  hundred  men  at  work  in  the  building.  One  of  my  men,  named  Pearl  Sowder, 
was  transferring  the  four  lions  from  the  old  cage  to  the  newly  painted  wagon,  when, 
by  the  carelessness  of  one  of  the  attendants,  the  door  flew  open  and  two  of  the  ani- 
mals, Romeo  and  George,  jumped  out  and  started  across  the  room  towards  a couple 
of  barrels  that  contained  fat  from  the  meat  with  which  the  animals  were  fed.  The 
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minute  they  struck  the  ground  somebody  spied  them  and  shouted,  ‘ The  lions  are 
loose ! ’ In  a half  minute — yes,  in  less  time  than  that — every  one  of  those  three  hundred 
men  was  out  of  that  building,  and  they  didn’t  stop  for  doors,  either;  they  went 
through  windows,  taking  sash,  glass  and  everything  else.” 

“ Sowders  heard  the  noise,  and  looking  round,  jumped  out  of  the  cage,  ran  across 
the  room,  grabbed  Romeo  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  dragged  him  back  and  liter- 
ally booted  him  into  the  cage , and  then  served  George  the  same  way.  All  those  two 
lions  cared  for  was  the  fat  in  the  barrel.  I paid  $80  for  the  glass,  though,  that  the 
men  broke  when  they  went  through  the  windows,  and  so  my  recollection  of  that  inci- 
dent is  a vivid  one.” 

# 


SUSCEPTIBLE  OF  MUCH  TRAINING* 

The  two  animals  Mr.  Doris  spoke  of  as  jumping  out  of  the  cage  were  two  of  the 
best-trained  animals  ever  shown  in  America,  and  when  Doris  sold  out  his  circus  the 
Orrin  Brothers  bought  them  and  took  them  down  to  Mexico,  where  they  are  still  per- 
forming. Romeo  was  afterwards  trained  by  a man  named  Volta  to  do  the  riding  act, 

_ and  it  is  said  that  the  exhibition  of  the  lions  in  a bull  pen  in  Vera  Cruz  by  the  Orrins 
" netted  them  $10,000  in  one  week.  This  part  of  Romeo’s  act  consisted  of  crouching  on 
a padded  horse  while  the  horse  was  galloping  around  the  ring,  and  then,  at  the 
word  of  command,  jumping  over  a banner  and  alighting  on  the  pad  again.  Ro- 
meo has  also  been  taught  to  walk  a narrow  plank,  much  in  the  same  fashion  as  a 
tight  rope. 

Prof.  George  Conkling,  who  is  Barnum  & Bailey’s  animal  trainer,  smiled  when 
asked  if  lions  were  dangerous,  and  said  : 

“ Well,  no  ; I should  think  not.  And  there  are  only  two  animals  that  we  have 
anything  to  do  with  that  are  dangerous  ; one  is  an  elephant  and  the  other  a leopard. 
Lions  are  very  easily  broken  and  very  easily  performed  after  being  broken.  Why,  I 
took  four  lions  when  the  Barnum  show  went  into  winter  quarters  and  broke  them  to 
do  a half-dozen  tricks  in  two  weeks,  in  addition  to  training  dens  of  wolves,  bears,  hy- 
enas, leopards,  tigers  and  pumas.  The  way  I usually  train  animals  is  to  give  them  an 
hour  to  two  hours’  practise  morning  and  afternoon.  In  training  lions,  we  begin  with 
the  simplest  of  tricks  ; for  instance,  take  the  act  of  a lion  jumping  through  a hoop. 
One  attendant  holds  the  hoop  on  the  ground  and  the  Hon  is  made  to  walk  through  ; if 
he  does  not  walk  through  or  does  not  understand,  why  take  hold  of  the  back  of  his 
neck  and  haul  him  through.  After  he  knows  that  he  has  got  to  go  through  that  hoop 
anyway,  it  is  lifted  up  a little  higher  from  the  ground,  until  finally  the  desired  height 
is  reached.” 


* * VERY  EASILY  DONE — TRY  IT.” 

“ How  do  you  train  a lion  so  that  you  can  get  your  head  in  his  mouth  ? ” 

“That  doesn’t  require  any  training;  just  yank  his  month  open  and  put  your 
head  in.” 

“How  about  the  sensation  when  the  lion  stands  up  and  puts  his  paws  on 
your  shoulders  ? ” 

“Well,  we  lift  him  up  until  he  is  made  to  understand  that  he  must  get  up  him- 
self. The  usual  performances  of  the  lions  are  in  this  manner:  The  cage  is  divided 
into  three  compartments,  with  a door  between  each,  and  the  trainer  goes  in  there  and 
he  first  makes  a picture  ; he  stands  in  tile  centre  with  a whip  in  his  hand,  while  one 
lion  stands  up  with  his  paws  on  the  cage  in  one  corner,  and  then  crouches  in  one  end, 
and  the  other  two  squat  and  watch  him  "in  a restless  fashion  ; and  then  the  trainer  puts 
them  through  all  their  tricks,  separately  and  together,  such  as  jumping  over  a pole 
and  through  a hoop  bound  with  oakum  and  saturated  with  naptha,  all  flaming;  puts 
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his  head  in  their  mouths,  and  winds  up  the  act  by  firing  rapidly  a six-barrelled  re- 
volver, and  jumps  out  and  slams  the  door  of  the  cage  behind  him.  And  if  he  has  an 
especially  well-trained  lion,  as  he  slams  the  gate  that  lion  will  jump  against  the  bars 
and  make  them  rattle.” 

“How  are  they  trained  to  jump  against  the  bars?” 

“ In  the  same  way  they  are  trained  to  jump  over  a pole.  We  wind  up  the 
act  in  the  same  way  every  night,  and  the  closing  of  the  gate  is  a signal  for  the  lion 
to  jump.” 


KINDNESS  AND  BAWHIDE. 

“Are  they  amenable  to  kindness,  Mr.  Conklingl” 

“Yes  ; but  they  are  much  more  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  the  gad.  But  they 
are  unlike  other  animals  in  this  particular : they  do  not  have  to  be  constantly  watched 
after  once  broken.  A leopard  is  treacherous,  and  no  matter  whether  you  have  worked 
him  ten  years  or  ten  days,  if  you  take  your  eye  off  of  him  for  one  instant  he  will 
strike  you.  Of  course,  some  animals  are  more  easily  trained  than  others,  and  so  when 
we  get  a lion  that  is  not  easily  broken  we  don’t  waste  time  on  him,  but  set  him 
aside  and  train  those  that  are  most  intelligent.” 

“Are  there  many  performing  lions  in  the  United  States?” 

“Well,  I couldn’t  say  just  how  many,  but  there  are  a great  number.  Mr.  Fore- 
paugh  had  so  many  at  one  time,  over  thirty,  that  he  gave  them  away  for  almost 
nothing  to  save  the  cost  of  his  meat  bill.  They  breed  very  easily  and  the  female 
is  prolific ; she  will  have  a litter  every  six  months  of  three  to  five  cubs,  and,  as 
the  whelps  are  ordinarily  healthy,  and  breeding  of  lions  has  been  going  on  for  the 
past  thirty  years,  there  must  be  a great  many  throughout  the  United  States.  A 
good  specimen,  full  grown  and  well  broken  male  is  worth  $2,000.” 

One  of  the  animal  attendants  at  Central  Park  had  something  to  say  about  lions, 
and  he  confirmed  the  statements  of  Mr.  Boris  and  Mr.  Conkling  as  to  their  docile 
qualities.  He  said : 

“ Young  man,  have  you  ever  seen  an  attendant  clean  out  a cage  1 He  just  gets  in 
there  and  sweeps  away,  and  if  the  big  ‘ cat  ’ is  in  the  way,  he  sweeps  him  to  one  side 
with  the  dirt ; there  is  no  more  harm  in  lions  to  a man  that  knows  ’em  than  there 
is  in  a big  dog.  I’ll  tell  you  a curious  thing  about  lions  and  animals.  Just  watch 
animals  that  are  fat  and  healthy,  and  then  you  look  at  the  man  that  takes  care  of 
them  and  feeds  them,  and  you’ll  find  that  'he  is  a great,  big  red-faced  healthy  man 
himself.  Animals  don’t  like  thin,  consumptive-looking  chaps,  and  they  get  thin  and 
worry  and  lose  their  tempers  with  that  kind  of  attendants.  I was  with  Forepaugh 
for  ten  years,  and  he  wouldn’t  have  a thin  man  ’round  the  show — that  is,  near  the 
animals.  Mo,  I never  did  hear  of  a man  being  bitten  or  scratched  by  a lion  except 
one  man,  and  he  didn’t  know  his  business.  Why,  lion  performances  are  so  com- 
mon that  the  circus  people  don’t  think  the  act  any  good  any  more,  and  a lion  trainer 
can’t  get  over  $30  a month.  That’s  the  reason  I quit  the  circus  business  I can 
remember  a time  when  there  was  good  money  in  it.  I first  went  with  Yan  Am- 
bnrgh,  who  was  the  greatest  animal  trainer  that  ever  lived.” 

TIGER  CATCHING  IN  THE  DARK. 

Every  season,  while  a circus  is  traveling  around  the  country,  wrecks  occur.  Cages 
get  smashed  and  animals  get  out.  When  that  is  the  case,  and  a lion  gets  out  of 
the  cage  which  is  his  home,  he  doesn’t  know  what  to  do,  and  crouches  on  the 
ground,  much  more  frightened  than  the  people  around  him,  and  he  stays  there  un- 
til somebody  takes  and  puts  him  in  his  cage  or  brings  the  cage  up  to  him,  and 
then  he  will  jump  in.  A good  illustrative  instance  of  that  kind  occurred  in  a rail- 
road accident  in  a tunnel  just  outside  of  Baltimore  about  two  years  ago.  In  the 
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Cole  show  the  lion  and  tiger  cages  were  wrecked  in  the  centre  of  the  tunnel,  and 
the  lion  got  out  and  roamed  through  the  tunnel  in  the  dark,  until  finally  he  walked 
out  at  one  end  and  jumped  into  an  empty  cage.  But  Mr.  Cole  had  to  take  a lantern 
and  go  in  the  tunnel  and  secure  the  black  tiger  himself,  which  he  did  without  much 
difficulty. 

There  is  a school  for  the  training  of  animals,  or  properly  a building  in  which 
animals  are  trained,  on  the  edge  of  the  meadows  at  the  back  of  Jersey  City  Heights, 
and  over  there  is  a lion  whelp  being  trained  to  do  some  remarkable  tricks.  Already 
he  can  see-saw  on  a board,  stand  up  on  his  hind  paws  and  walk  a few  feet,  drag  a 
wagon  around  while  harnessed  to  it,  and  his  trainer  is  trying  to  make  him  wind  up 
his  performance  by  trotting  off  to  his  cage  carrying  the  apparently  senseless  body  of 
his  master  in  his  mouth.  If  he  succeeds  in  thoroughly  training  him,  and  it  looks 
now  as  if  he  would,  the  lion  will  undoubtedly  be  worth  a mint  to  Mr.  Seaman,  his 
master. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


What  the  Papers  Say. 

Speaking  about  Professor  Baldwin  a writer  in  the  Leeds  (Eng.)  Express  says  : — 

“ Sometimes  the  spirits  will  work  ; sometimes  they  won’t.*' 

We  have  Professor  Baldwin's  word  for  it.  They  worked  on  me  the  other  day  and  lured  me  up  to  the 
Professor’s  diggings,  where  I spent  half  an  hour  in  discussing  with  him  his  big  show  and  ” how  it’s 
done.”  It  was  not  likely  that  he  would  voluntarily  unbosom  himself  as  to  the  means  by  which  he 
presents  such  a marvelous  performance.  But  there  was  the  off-chance  that  the  Professor,  who  is 
pensive  and  guileless,  might  let  slip  a thing  or  two  that  would  blow  the  gaff,  as  Charles  Beade  used 
to  say.  I was  lucky  beyond  expectation.  There  is  nothing  like  concealment  about  Mr.  Baldwin. 
He  is  open  as  the  day ; and  answered  with  artless  cordiality  all  my  questions.  His  candor  is  delight- 
ful ; and  as  public  curiosity  has  been  excited  by  the  Baldwins’  Coliseum  performances  as  nothing 
has  excited  them  within  recoUections,  I mean  to  let  my  readers  into  all  the  secrets  I gleaned  in  the 
half  hour  I spent  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin. 

I say  “ the  half  hour  spent”  because  that  is  the  limit  I mentally  fixed  upon  when  I yielded  to  the 
spirit  impulse.  As  a matter  of  fact,  that  half  hour  stretched  out  to  three  hours  or  mor.e  ; and  I sus- 
pect I should  have  been  there  still  had  not  the  arrival  of  their  carriage  to  take  them  to  the  Coliseum 
warned  me  that  I was  keeping  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  from  their  audience. 

The  fact  is,  the  fascination  attaching  to  their  performance  attaches  also  to  themselves— which 
cannot  always  be  said  of  entertainers.  You  forget  all  about  the  flight  of  time,  as  you  discuss  theories 
and  manifestations  and  suggestions  with  the  talented  couple,  or  enjoy  an  “ intermission  ” in  which 
Mrs.  Baldwin— a brilliant  and  vivacious  conversationalist— tells  you  of  her  visit  to  the  Mikado,  and 
the  magnificent  dresses  and  jewels  he  presented  her  with,  or  Mr.  Baldwin  interests  you  with  an  ac- 
count of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Brigham  Young,  of  the  beheading  of  Chinese  pirates  in  Hong  Kong,  or 
of  his  experiences  among  the  Mahatmas  of  Thibet,  the  diamond-mining  camps  of  South  Africa,  the 
temples  of  Japan,  the  palaces  of  Indian  Bajahs,  in  the  groves  of  Burraah,  or  the  mining  villages 
of  Nevada.  You  may  readily  imagine,  therefore,  that  the  three  hours  sped  away  with  a greased 
lightning-like  rapidity  which  I did  not  anticipate  when  I knocked  at  the  door. 

“ Come  in  ! Don’t  be  afraid  of  the  spirits ! ” 

That  was  the  Professor’s  salutation. 

I might  have  told  him  that  the  spirits  were  not  yet  distilled,  let  alone  bottled,  before  which  any 
man  would  quail.  But  I didn’t.  I merely  said— 

“ Chestnut ! I heard  you  say  that  in  your  entertainment.” 

The  Professor  did  not  attempt  to  deny  it. 

« Come  right  in,  then,”  said  he,  “and  let  me  tell  you  something  you  have  not  heard  from 
me  before.” 

I came  in — “ right  in,”  as  the  Professor  cordially  expressed  it ; and  he  amply  redeemed  his  prorn- 
se.  In  their  friendly  presence  I even  forgot  my  trepidation  as  to  whether  Mrs.  Baldwin— who  can 
pluck  the  unwritten  thought  from  the  mind,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unseen  written  question  from  the 
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waistcoat  pocket — would  not  read  within  my  breast  the  ttneonfeesed  designs  I harbored  upon  the 
secrets  of  their  show*  Perhaps  she  did,  for  all  I know.  But  she  was  as  delightfully  agreeable  as 
strawberries  and  cream  on  a acmrehing  August  day, 

I tackled  the  Professor  first  upon  his  Cabinet  trick.  I thought  It  politic  her©  to  trust  to  hfa 
magnanimity.  So  I simply  confessed  that  I could  not  understand  how,  while  tied  hard  and  fast,  he 
contrives  to  loose  his  hand,  to  slip  a tambourine  ow  the  head  of  the  very  committeeman  who  is  ex- 
amining his  bonds,  and  yet  to  replace  Ms  hand  before  the  committeeman  can  detect  him. 

“ And  j£100  for  a loose  knot,’ 9 observed  the  Professor,  sententiouBly.  44 But  they  never  find  it.*’ 

“ Bo  you  never  expect  someone  who  has  watched  your  performance  previously,  and  knows  the 
points,  to  come  on  prepared  to  detect  you  just  as  you  have  freed  yourself?” 

The  Professor  smiled. 

“ It  has  been  tried  scores  of  times,”  said  he,  “but  the  result  is  just  the  same.  The  inquisitor 
finds  the  tambourine  around  his  neck  just  when  he  least  expects  it,  and  my  hand  firmly  fastened 
again.” 

“ You  are  not  a believer  in  spiritualism  ?” 

“ Not  in  the  least  V*  This  very  emphatically.  “ On  the  contrary,  I have  devoted  considerable 
time  to  confounding  the  pretentions  of  spiritualists  and  exposing  their  manifestations,  particularly 
in  America.  1 have  attended  scores  of  their  seances,  unknown  and  unsuspected  ; and  I have  never 
seen  a manifestation  which  I was  not  able  to  reproduce  a few  days  afterwards.” 

“ Then  your  allusions  to  the  spirits  must  be  taken  as  sly  fun  f 9 

44 1 claim  no  occult  or  supernatural  powers,  I produce  my  effects  by  purely  natural  means,”  “By 
the  way,  you  have  performed  a good  deal  in  the  East,  Professor.  Is  not  Western  magic  somewhat 
at  a discount  in  that  region  of  the  mystic  and  fantastic  V 

44  Quite  the  reverse,9*  was  the  reply.  “ We  go  into  the  very  home  of  mystery  and  magic,  and  beat 
them  on  their  own  ground.  The  stories  of  Indian  jugglery  are  much  exaggerated  ; and  their  per- 
formances fall  far  below  ours.  We  draw  great  audiences  in  India,  and  the  Rajahs  and  Maharajahs, 
before  whom  all  the  beet  native  mystery  men  appear,  are  delighted  and  araaied  with  our  entertain* 
ment.” 

And  then  the  Professor  brings  out  a huge  scrapbook  crammed  with  photographs  of  Indian 
potentates  and  palaces  before  and  in  which  their  performances  have  been  given  ; and  supplements 
this  with  the  production  of  caskets  and  boxes  containing  a profusion  of  eostly  gems,  jewels,  &c.— the 
presents  of  these  appreciative  Native  Princes. 

“ But  the  Mahatmas,  Professor-yon  spent  some  time  amongst  them  Investigating  their  mys- 
teries ?” 

“ Yes ; but  I found  their  claims  to  he  untenable.  All  the  manifestations  the  Mahatmas  produce  I 
can  obtain  by  natural  means,  and  that  is  how  they  obtain  them— their  claims  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. And  very  clumsy  some  of  their  methods  are.  Bid  you  ever  eee  a Mahatma*  by  the 
way  ?”  And  the  Professor  opened  the  big  scrapbook  at  another  page.  Here  are  photographs  of  a 
group  of  them.  The  upper  lot,  you  will  notice,  wear  great  grotesque  and  ugly  masks  over  their 
heads.  Below,  you  see  them  with  the  masks  removed/9  ' 

Mahatmas  went  down  in  my  estimation  with  that  revelation.  The  masks  are  startling  from  their 
hideousness;  the  faces  are  not  striking,  «|lther  for  excessive  ugliness  to  great  Intelligence, 

“Mow,  as  to  the  Somnomanoy,  Professor,  There  are  many  people— generally, I admit,  those 
who  have  not  seen  it— who  assert  that  it  is  a mere  pretence.  Is  that  so  V* 

The  Professor  became  grave, 

41  It  is  no  use  trying  to  convince  some  people.  They  think  disbelief  shows  cleverness.  Now*  I 
tell  you,  I have  the  most  perfect  belief  in  it ; and  my  confidence  in  my  wife’s  work  is  unshakable/* 

4 4 Is  Mrs.  Baldwin,  when  she  comes  out  of  the  hypnotic  state,  conscious  of  the  replies  she  has 
given,  or  the  questions  she  has  answered  ?” 

44  Not  in  the  least  She  is  a mere  irresponsible  agent.  She  forms  a mind  picture  of  the  matter 
upon  which  a question  Is  asked,  and  so  supplies  the  answer;  but  she  knows  no  more  about  it.  I 
never  claim  that  all  her  answers  are  correct ; but  about  80  or  $5  per  cent,  are.” 

44  What  puzzles  me  is  how  she  obtains  the  question  in  order  to  form  the  mental  picture  that  an* 
swers  it!” 

- “Mrs,  Baldwin  is  the  possessor  of  gifts  that  belong  to  extremely  few  organizations.  The  test  of 
the  gennineneas  of  the  replies  is  the  fact  that  every  night  nearly  a hundred  questions  are  answered 
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which  have  been  written  down  or  merely  thought  of  by  people  who  are  utter  strangers,  and  who 
are  yet  told  facts  concerning  the  past  of  themselves  or  their  friends  which  are  admittedly  correct. 
It  is  fair  to  assume,  then,  that  what  is  foretold  for  the  future  is  equally  correct.” 

y Then  we  fell  into  abtruse  and  recondite  discussion,  which,  I fear,  would  be  of  little  interest  to 
the  reader,  but  in  which  the  earnestness  and  virile  mental  power  of  the  man  were  convincingly 
shown.  And  so,  with  more  displays  of  precious  stones— 'rabies  from  Burraah,  rose  diamonds,  green 
rubles,  sparkling  amethysts,  gold  chains  of  Indian  make— and  photographs  in  many  lands,  and  of 
other  valued  possessions,  my  interview  sped  on  to  its  close,  when  I came  away  resolved  to  tell  you 
all  the  mysteries  I have  unravelled. 


A writer  in  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Post  says 

The  sensation  of  the  week  has  been  the  wonderful  entertainment  of  the  Baldwins  given  every 
evening  at  Foot  Guard  Halt  Its  marvellous  and  fascinating  excellence  was  best  shown  by  the  in- 
creasing size  of  the  audiences  from  night  to  night.  Last  evening  the  big  armory  was  crowded.  The 
unique  feature  that  closed  the  entertainment  each  evening— “somnomancy,”  it  is  called  on  the  pro- 
gramme— “clairvoyance,”  or  “ mind-reading  n as  others  term  it — has  fairly  astounded  the  public.  It 
has  been  the  town  topic.  Barbers  have  stopped  discussing  pugilistic  events  to  debate  the  nature  of 
Mrs.  Baldwin’s  strange  power.  The  exhibition  has  been  the  food  of  exciting  parlor  talks  in  many 
homes,  it  has  been  the  text  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  groups  seen  on  the  street  corners,  and  it  has 
held  its  own  against  political  subjects,  which  is  saying  a great  deal  in  these  exciting  pre-election 
times.  Briefly  expressed,  Mrs.  Baldwin  by  answering  questions  written  on  paper  that  never  goes 
into  her  possession,  offers  a mystery  that  baffles  the  best. 

The  personality  of  people  who  can  make  such  a furore  in  the  community  cannot  but  be  in- 
teresting. 

Everybody  wants  to  know  about  Mrs.  Baldwin.  She  is  a young  English  woman  of  trim  figure 
and  a face  pretty  in  its  brightness.  It  reflects  the  possession  of  the  highest  order  of  intelJigenoe 
combined  with  a merry  heart  that  sends  a constant  smile  to  the  surface.  She  speaks  with  a slight 
English  accent.  Until  eh©  came  to  this  country  a few  months  ago,  she  had  been  everywhere  bat 
America,  so  that  she  does  not  feel  so  strange  among  the  customs  here,  having  had  the  experience  of 
being  a “ foreigner ,lf  many  times  before.  She  likes  America  very  well. 

On©  thing  about  Mrs.  Baldwin  that  will  Interest  the  ladies  Is,  that  she  makes  her  own  dresses. 
She  has  a special  talent  in  that  line,  some  of  her  creations  being  worthy  of  a Worth,  without  an  at- 
tempt at  a pan.  She  gets  an  Idea  for  a dress,  for  the  stage  or  the  street,  and  In  whatever  town  she 
happens  to  be  she  sends  out  for  a couple  of  expert  seamstresses,  and  when  the  job  is  done  she  has 
more  cause  for  satisfaction  than  the  ordinary  woman  with  a new  gown.  The  fact  is,  she  is  a very 
versatile  little  lady.  Besides  her  grand,  mystifying  “ somnom&noy,  ” she  can  give  enough  specialties 
to  make  an  entire  evening’s  entertainment,  if  it  were  not  too  fatiguing. 

Her  clever  work,  in  which  she  Impersonates  various  characters  and  sings  appropriately  to  each, 
is  decidedly  unique. 

Her  automatic  dancer,  little  Nick  Russell,  is  another  Idea  of  her  own  that  always  takes  well  It 
must  be  seen  to  have  the  real  ingenuity  and  fun  of  the  thing  appreciated.  Then  she  does  a mono- 
logue introducing  bright  lines,  taking  songs  well  rendered,  and  some  very  graceful  dancing.  She 
seems  to  be  able  to  do  all  her  specialties  equally  well  It  is  common  for  a person  to  be  able  to  do  a 
little  of  everything  and  nothing  very  well  of  anything.  But  not  so  with  Mrs.  Baldwin.  She  is  as 
happy  and  successful  In  each  of  her  forms  of  entertaining  as  she  Is  puzzling  and  theory -defying  in 
what  must  be  called  her  chief  talent.  That  she  has  been  received  with  great  cordiality  wherever  she 
has  appeared  in  this  country  is  a triumph  to  be  proud  of,  for  many  of  her  kind  come  across  and  few 
ar©  chosen. 

The  life  of  Professor  Baldwin  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  m Uur  is  a busy  one.  An  extra  room  Is  always 
engaged  by  them  to  be  used  as  an  office.  I dropped  in  at  the  “ office  ” yesterday  morning  and  found 
the  place  to  look  “for  all  the  world  ,f  like  the  local  headquarters  of  a party  during  a political  cam- 
paign. Several  tables  were  piled  high  with  papers,  letters,  circulars  and  envelopes.  The  floor  was 
carpeted  with  similar  material,  and  the  heads  of  two  secretaries  digging  Into  the  heap  could  just  be 
seen  over  the  top.  Both  secretaries  are  stenographers,  and  are  needed  to  assist  in  attending  to  the 
enormous  correspondence  that  comes  in  like  small  avalanches.  No  callers  are  received. 
Professor  Baldwin  Is  kept  hustling  pretty  much  all  day  long  superintending  the  work. 
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I found  “The  White  Mahatma, ” as  Professor  Baldwin  is  called  on  account  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Indian  mysteries,  inclined  to  take  a rest  from  some  Work  he  was  at,  and  he  kindly  offered 
to  send  to  the  bank  for  his  collection  of  jewels  so  that  I might  see  them.  I was  only  too  delighted 
at  the  opportunity,  and  on  the  messenger  returning  I had  the  pleasure  of  a rare  treat  in  the  valua- 
bles displayed. 

Most  of  the  jewels  he  showed  me  are  dear  to  him  froin  some  association,  being  gifts  from  ad- 
mirers in  India  and  elsewhere.  Chief  among  the  treasures,  not  for  its  intrinsic  worth  but  in  in- 
terest, is  a curious  gold  watch,  a gift  from  the  Maharajah  of  Pattialla.  It  is  of  French  make,  very 
old  and  in  the  centre  of  the  dial  are  two  figures  who  strike  the  hours  and  quarters  with  hammers 
upon  miniature  bells.  The  watch  has  a history,  being  originally  given  by  an  English  King  to  a 
favorite,  and  in  the  course  of  human  events  coming  into  the  possession  of  a British  officer  who  was 
killed  in  the  India  mutiny.  The  old  Rajah  of  Pattialla  got  the  watch  and  left  it  to  his  son,  the 
Rajah  who  presented  it  to  Professor  Baldwin.  Other  souvenirs  of  great  value  are  a tortoise-shell 
snuff-box  bearing  upon  its  lid  under  crystal  a perfect  view  of  a boar  hunt  in  carved  gold,  the  gift  of 
the  Maharajah  of  Gwalior  ; a great  opal  surrounded  by  diamonds,  given  to  Mrs.  Baldwin  by  the 
Sultan  of  Johore  ; a gold  chain,  heavy  and  seven  feet  long,  given  to  Mrs.  Baldwin  by  another  east- 
ern potenate  ; a fine  specimen  of  gold  fret  work  on  a background  of  emerald  enamel ; a gold  cross 
set  with  diamonds  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  a lot  of  other  costly  trinkets. 

Then  the  loose  stones  1 There  were  boxes  and  boxes  of  them,  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  His 
rubies  are  especially  fine. 

He  showed  me  two  of  the  rarest  stones  in  the  world — rose-colored  diamonds  set  in  rings,  worth 
several  thousands  of  dollars  each. 

He  has  other  jewel  freaks,  like  white  sapphires,  green  diamonds,  green  rubies,  rubies  with  a 
little  of  the  red  and  the  green  blended  into  each,  and  a dozen  other  odd  varieties ; I can’t  begin  to 
do  the  exhibition  justice  now,  for  I wasted  all  my  superlatives  at  the  time.  Better  than  all  was  to 
watch  the  Professor  in  his  element.  He  picked  out  of  a box  of  a hundred  or  more  rubies,  with  his 
tweezers,  this  or  that  stone  that  was  a little  better  than  its  neighbors,  that  had  a richer  wine  color, 
or  that  was  of  a peculiar  shape,  blaming  the  cloudy  weather  all  the  time  because  it  would  not  allow 
the  setting  forth  of  his  pets  at  their  best.  So  much  for  Professor  Baldwin’s  hobby.  Now  for  him- 
self. After  paralyzing  me  with  the  splendor  of  his  gems,  Professor  Baldwin  brought  me  back  to 
life  with  the  remark  that  he  was  once  a reporter.  I had  been  in  a trance  like  unto  Mrs.  Baldwin’s, 
and  was  trying  to  give  myself  an  answer  that  some  day  I would  be  very  wealthy  and  give  up  col- 
lecting stamps  for  rubies,  when  the  Professor  made  his  abrupt  remark.  Of  course  it  made  me 
the  more  sanguine. 

“ I was  born  in  Cincinnati,”  the  Mahatma  said,  “ and  had  a whack  at  studying  theology  and 
medicine,  but  gave  up  both  and  enlisted,  and  after  the  war  was  a reporter  on  a paper.  In  the 
ff  course  of  my  work  I attended  a so-called  spiritualistic  seance,  and  my  interest  in  the  mysterious 
has  been  maintained  ever  since.  I have  made  the  circle  of  the  globe  four  times.  Twice  I have 
retired  with  a fortune,  but  this  is  a fascinating  business  to  me.  I am  made  for  it,  and  I expect  to 
die  as  I have  lived  so  long — before  the  public.” 
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